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“The dietary flag of the U.S.A. ...°’ 


Borden 


Company 


What would be your guess as to the food you might hear mentioned most 
frequently anywhere in the world as “typically American”? Ten to one 
it would be ice cream. 


“Ah, si, Sefior... your ice cream! It is as familiar as your flag. You might 
call it the dietary flag of the U.S.A. We have heard how everybody 

in the States eats ice cream... for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

Nowhere else in the world will you find such luxury.” 


The exaggeration makes you laugh. As a physician, you would be tempted 
to remind your foreign friend that ice cream is a valuable food as well as 
a treat. Ice cream contains, in highly palatable form, all the known food 
elements essential to health—proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and all 
the vitamins for which dietary allowances have been established, in 
quantities ranging from small amounts of vitamin C and iron to liberal 
amounts of calcium and riboflavin. No wonder you frequently include 

ice cream in the special diets you prescribe. 


Borden’s ice cream is used in American hospitals in large quantities, 
for dietitians know that acutely ill or convalescent patients eat ice cream 


when they refuse to touch most any other food. Dietitians know, too, that they 


can depend on Borden’s ice cream to be of uniform high quality, day in 
and day out. You too can depend on the quality of all Borden foods. 


Manulacturers and distributors of BORDEN'’S Beta Lactose, BIOLAC infant food; 
DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELL-SOULE Powdered 
Skimmed Milk; MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk, 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk, Instant Coffee, Fresh Milk, Ice Cream © Cheese. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Infant Nutrition 





|_| | | im] How many of your students 
ead) know that today’s mother can 
feed her baby high quality foods, 
scientifically processed, with less 


FACTORY Paice of her food dollar than ever be- 
CERBERS BABY FOOD . P ° . 
fore? For instance, even with 


increased costs of raw material, 


















25.2% 
1939 eso |~=transportation, labor, etc., baby 





foods have gone up only 1/6th as much as other foods. 


This timely question of baby food costs is only one 
of the valuable subjects covered by Gerber’s Teacher's 
Manual. Here you will find accurate figures to help you 
in your discussions of family economics. Half a dozen 
other vital phases of infant nutrition are included . . . all 
compiled from up-to-date, dependable sources. 


Free to you also are copies of Gerber’s Student's 
Leaflet on baby feeding, a concise outline which even 
contains a helpful “Check List for Baby Sitters.” Like 
the Teacher's Manual, the Student's Leaflet has been 
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edited by home economists who specialize in infant 


nutrition. 


For your free copies, simply drop a post card to 
Gerber’s, Dept. 2511-1, Fremont, Michigan, stating the 
number of leaflets you need. Or use the coupon in the 
back of this magazine. 


a att Ue Babies ane oun business 


~~ Own. on business ! 
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octor. 


The best man to answer this question 





is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 
that you ask him the next time 


you pay him a visit. 
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what 1s a 


“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too long. 


A sound child body—the founda- 


FOR HEALTH, 





HOME ECONOMICS 


ld like to know... 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB ?” 


tion of a sound adult body—must 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true eftect of a mother’s 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties of wrong eating. 

The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as oneof the first 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 


being more widely used than ever. 


EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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FOR THRIFTY 


TOMORROWS! 





Today’s students will be better homemakers tomorrow because of you. 
As a teacher, you give them an understanding of the real importance of 
homemaking —and, with it, a sound background of practical knowledge. 
And, wherever they go, your students will find the basic economy of Pet Milk 
the kind of practical knowledge they can apply every day of their lives. 
Pet Milk, containing twice the food value of ordinary milk, offers an 
easy way to add extra whole milk nutrients to every meal. 
Just as it comes from the can, Pet Milk takes the place of cream for coffee 


and cereals. Whipped, for desserts and toppings, Pet Milk offers a bet- 
ter balance nutritionally than whipping cream... yet costs 3 as much. 


In many dishes, Pet Milk saves eggs and butter — making meals lower 
in cost, higher in whole milk. 


Pet Milk, good whole milk, makes good food taste better — yet costs 
less generally than any other form of whole milk. 


Teach your students the basic economy of Pet Evaporated Milk. Always 
dependable, uniform, safe, convenient, thrifty, there is no better milk buy. 





FREE: ‘‘Perfect Cakes 
And Cookies Every 


Time,’ handy refer- : . 
a booklet ee your Doris Harvey, Pet Milk Company 


students. For sample 1448-K Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


copies, write... 
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© 
© 
Special Note o First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. is 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread and flour enrichment, is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We shall be pleased to supply extra 
copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division. 


The ROCHE REVIEW of 


enrichment requirements 








ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND 




















PRODUCT —" = Niacin ee 
MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, 
Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products 1 1.8 0.7 1.6 10.0 15.0 8.0 12.5 
Enriched FLOUR? 20 | 25 1.2 1.5 16.0 20.0 120 | 16.5 
Enriched FARINA2 “6 | 1.2 - a ae 6.0 | = 
Enriched MACARONI products > 40 | 50 7 | lon 270 | 340 130 | 165 
Enriched NOODLE products? 4.0 | 5.0 7 | 22 270 | 340 13.0 | 16.5 
Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0 | 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 | 24.0 13.0 | 26.0 
Enriched CORN GRITS“ 20 | 30 12 18 160 | 240 190 | 260 
Enriched MILLED WHITE RICES 2.0 | = * 16.0 | - 13.0 | ~ 





. In enriched gelf-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per pound. 

. No maximum levels have been enforced. 

. Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 

. Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the Federal Standards of Identity. 


. Levels must not fall below 85% of levele shown after washing and rinsing. 


VaeWwWwn = 


* Omitted in the U.S.A. and Puerto Rico but used in certain Far Eastern countries to a minimum level of 1.2 mg. per pound. 














The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, enriched flour, enriched farina, 
enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 
with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires 
the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 

The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
commonly accepted in U. S. domestic and export marketing and are based on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 





ROGHE VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Our Keaders Say 


Request to Reprint Journal Articles Abroad 


Ne w York City 


We would ve ry much appreciate your permission to dis- 
tribute to State Department missions throughout the world 
for translation and possible re-publication in local periodi- 
eals “Indiana’s Fight Against Brucellosis,” by Lois Oberhel- 
April 1951 issue of the JournaL or Home 

and “Chick Growth Teaches Nutrition,” 
Potgieter, May 1951 of the 


man, from the 
EKcoNOMICS 
Martha 


JOURNAL OF 


by from. the issue 


Homi KconoMk ~ 
Thank you tor vou co-operation 
Royce Moch 


Field Publication Section 


Department 


Chief, 
lon 


ted State ol State 


Journal Read in Paris 
Paris, France 


ilmost enough home economics g1 iduates here 


We had 
ist vear. among the wives of food and agricultural officials 


for a home economics club. But our number has dwindled 
this veal 

l ve been ce hehted with the fragmentary re ports I've had 
new national headquarters. I'm fishing for 


ilso felt 


onecerning the 
detailed 


when I read 


t more wccount I i puff of home eco- 


nomics pric 1 statement on a marriage and 


liverce study, based on an article which appeared in the 


This statement I mention was in the Paris edition 
ald-Tribune 
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AHEA staff 
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t lntions-« hild le ve lopme nt Sper 


Finn was formerly 


Notes from India 
Pakatur, SP, Bihar, India 


August 1951 


first All India 
August 4 and 5 


I do want to tell you something about the 
Home Science Home 
n Baroda, India. Dh 


fessor from Howard University, who taught at Baroda Uni- 


Economics Conference 
Flemmie P. Kittrell, a Fulbright pro- 


versity last year, saw the need for home economists here 
to organize for the 
Dr I hope the 
JourNAL will be interested in obtaining more news about 
er work her I believe that two or three of the Indians 
resent had held AHEA international scholarships 

in the JourNAL about 
Wi 


con- 


and was the organizing secretary con- 


ference Kittrell will be leaving India soon 


I was interested to read an article 
he nutrition experiment using Multi-Purpose Food 
though I 


the doctor says we have very few 


give it to our children here and, haven't 


lucted an experiment 
hospital with sores from 


ractically none children in. the 


bad blood.” The children like the Multi-Purpose Food 
At my 4-H Club meeting last Saturday, I showed the 
girls i recipe using corn &s the Navajo Indians do and 
gave a demonstration on Ways to prepare wheat tice Is 


now, but because of Imports from 
I am 
food 


practically unobtainable 
wheat is on the ration 


about the 


America and other countries, 


going to trv to teach the girls here more 


values of wheat 
Mary Inez Holland 
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Cookies play a very important part in the 
social life of the Swedish people. For example, 
during the “tea hour,” a frequent type of 
formal entertaining, the following routine 
is meticulously observed: first a small 
fancy roll is served; this is followed by a 
spongy cake (usually garnished with 
whipped cream); then come hard 

cookies of many kinds. Well-mannered 
guests are expected to sample each 

kind so one’s plate is frequently 

piled high with cookies! 


\/ sweven LOVES 











ADD 


ADD 





Form into long 114” 
Paper. Chill well. 
8reased cookie sheet. 


BAKE AT: 375°F, 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE. COOKIES 


Recipe on ever 


Chocolate 





= SWEDISH DELICACIES 


Nestlé’s version 


BLEND 
4 c. butter 
12 c. shortening 
[¢ Sugar 


1 tbs. heavy cream 
V4 tsp. vanilla 


1% c. sifted flour 

V4 tsp. sale 

A tsp. baking powder 

v2 c. blanched almonds, fi 
¥2 c. Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet 


oa chopped 
Morsels, finely — 


rolls and wrap j 
Slice thinly. ie ee 


TIME: 8-10 M;j 
YIELD: Approx. 6 doz. man 





Y package of Nestlé’s famous Semi- 


Morsels and Nestlé’s new Cookie — 





—_ 





NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
Nestlé’s Chocolate Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Home Kconomics teachers can learn 



















from NEW 
Home Freezer Manual 


The Electric Home Freezer has made itself an 
important place in modern homemaking— 
and home economics teaching. This appliance 
is rapidly becoming standard equipment in 
school laboratories throughout the country. 





Now, to help home economics teachers make 
the most of the home freezer, this new manual 
has been prepared. It is the work of one of the 
country’s leading home economists, based 
upon research from authoritative sources. 


The subject is covered completely, and is di- 
vided into 12 lessons. Every home economics 
teacher will want a copy. Instructions below 
tell how to get it absolutely FREE! 


Here is a PA9® 
from the manual 
Graphically illus- 
srated, it shows 
what t0 dr step by 
step, in packagind 
foods for freezing: 


All steps are © 


What is a Farm & 
Home Freezer? 


A Farm and Home Freezer 
is the household type of 
low-temperature, mechan- 
ically refrigerated cabinet 
used exclusively for the 











H ed for all ty! freezing and/or storage of 
plain of frozen foods. It is in no 
. 
h can sense a substitute for the 
of food whic i conventional household 
’ refrigerator. 
ene You 

be froz ...of course, 

want a coPY! it’s ELECTRIC! 













Send for FREE home freezer manual! [i sz ie! 
} oe i ; 
To receive, absolutely FREE, copy an a. 


of 16-page Teacher’s Manual—‘*‘The 
Home Freezer Way to Better Home 








HOME FREEZER 


FARM & HOME PREEZER SECTION Management’’—use the coupon ad- eat a  eFs,, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association Sig 3 


dressed to the Journal of Home Eco- 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. id " ’ : . 
nomics in the Coupon Section of this 


em ee ee 


ADMIRAL « COOLERATOR ¢ CROSLEY «+ DEEPFREEZE magazine. 
FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC « GIBSON « HOTPOINT 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER « KELVINATOR # NORGE « PHILCO 

SANITARY «© SEEGER »* STEINHORST * WESTINGHOUSE You can’t teach Home Freezing without a Freezer! 
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HOW TO BRING THIS BIG 





ees. 
H E E L Ss = 
cipe FOR BEEF PINW 
RE a one ‘tk SPREAD AND RO 
1 tb. hamburger 19 COP ato joie ot es THIS WAY. See recipe 
11 tsp- seasoned hed and 
Pepper pc cooked peasy =" 
1 eggs seas 
2 thsp- melted fat potatoes and peas- 
- ll ing red re to form rectanguiot 
Mix pag out on waxed A ‘hick. spread half © 
Pat the mia” ond 2 d peas 
by 7 in. if with ma , 
sheet 7 ve potatoes, ielly roll fashion, starting in 
meat wi oll meat firmly, \© ‘th the peas Wrap 
illustration.) R rectangle covered with _ cut with sharp THEY MAY BE BR 
the end of a). When ready 8. oking methods. one inch thick for broilir 
waxed paper: Use any of the following rack or pan 3 or 4 inches t 
. into grouPs butter or margarine. Br 


Truly good 1 
burger is no 
the glamor i 
terest in the 


IT’S WISE TO LEARN THE ART OF GOOD BUYMANSHIP 


Hamburger is ground beef. It can be found in the market 
freshly ground and ready to buy, or ground to order from these bone- 
less cuts: chuck (shoulder), flank, round, neck and other boneless 
beef. Also, it is now possible to buy hamburger by reliable 

brand. For instance, hamburger comes frozen in 3-0z. patties 

(see the attractive picture-package in illus.), or cooked and 

ready to serve in cans of 6 patties each (see illus. ). These 
last are relatively new products, but it is good buy- 
manship to know them for they bear an old and 
famous brand name—Swift’s, a name that stands 
for unfailing high quality. 


COLOR POSTER TO LIFE 


ROLL THE ''PINWHEELS’’ 


recipe at left. 


BROILED. Slices should be about 
broiling. Place Beef Pinwheels on broiler 
ches below heat source. Brush with melted 
e. Broil about 10 minutes. 


on 





THEY MAY BE BAKED. Slices should be about one 


and one-half inches thick for baking. Place the Pinwheels on 
a shallow pan, brush with melted butter or margarine, and 
bake in a hot oven (400° F.) for about 20 minutes. 


THEY MAY BE PAN-FRIED. Slices should be about 
one inch thick for pan-frying. Fry slowly in melted butter or 
margarine. Turn carefully. Fry second side. 


THEY MAKE FOR PHOTOGENIC NUTRITION 


good nutrition means good looks, too. Ham- 

is not beautiful just as it comes, but notice 
amor it has in our poster. We planned for in- 
in the unusual shape and texture of the pin- 


wheels. We added appetizing color—and of course, 
fine flavor—w.th the green and white and yellow of 
the vegetables. Then, to complete the picture, 
there’s the brilliant red of spicy catsup. 





BETH BAILEY McLEAN 


Author of the new best-selling ‘“‘“Modern Homemaker’s Cookbook,” 
Director, Martha Logan Service, Swift & Company 


“Here’s a booklet I’m sure you'll want 
for each of your students! It contains 
over 100 interesting ways to use ham- 
burger, from intriguing variations of the 
all-American hamburger on a bun, to 
Hotsie Appetizers, Jellied Hamburger 


SEE COUPON SECTION THIS ISSUE “Our Best Hamburger Recipes’ 


Loaf, and a wealth of extenders such as 
Easy Burger Skilletries, Up-Side Down 
Chili Pie and Harvest Casserole. Hope 


you and your students enjoy using it as 
much as we did putting it together. So coo K - BOO K L ET 
SEND FoR ALL You NEED.” . _ 

in quantities for classroom use! 





Or write Martha Logan, Dept. EE, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. a i 
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Home Economist, Research Laboratories 


Me eantha Seger SWIFT & COMPANY 
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for interesting classroom quizzes 
send for these free booklets 


Q. How does the canning process affect the Q. Does canning destroy the vitamins and min- 
food value of starches, sugars, fats, and erals of the fresh raw products? 
proteins? 





Q. How much fruit should an ideal daily diet Q. Can you name the basic foods you should 
include? eat every day? 


, What are normal daily milk requirements Q. What is the proper method of preparing 
for adults and children? canned vegetables as a hot dish in the 
menu? Why? 


Use these provocative questions in your classroom 
the next time you have a few extra minutes to fill in. 
They'll stimulate an interest in proper menu plan- 


ning and intelligent use of canned foods. 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, for class distri- 
bution, the number of booklets indicated: 


QUANTITY: 


___High School Manual On Commercially 
Canned Foods 


—___Choice Recipes And Menus Using Canned 
Foods 


____The Canned Food Handbook 


These and dozens of other important questions 
are all answered in American Can Company’s home 
economics booklets. 


The Canned Food Handbook and the High School 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods are both 
packed with vital facts about canned foods from 
America’s foremost manufacturer of containers for 
foods, the American Can Company. And Canco’s 
illustrated booklet, Choice Recipes and Menus Using 
Canned Foods, is another source of facts; and features 
130 tested recipes using canned foods, as well as 
information about a well-balanced diet. 








Fill in the coupon now and get your copies of each 
of these three valuable booklets free of charge, for 
distribution to students in your classes. * Ae 


| seen in meetersedn teen mmenel 


Street 








See woeaneeaneenae aa 











Washington News 








@ The Special American Home Economics As- 
sociation Project in Family Life Education Sup- 
ported by Funds from the Grant Foundation is to 
commence this month. 

Dr. Esther McGinnis, former director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, has been selected 
as the staff specialist to carry on the work of the 
project for this year. Funds for the project have 
been provided by the Grant Foundation, Inc. This 
foundation was established ‘‘to assist . in help- 
ing people, or peoples, to live more contentedly 
well in body and mind 


and peacefully 


@ Goals of the Project. Goals under considera- 

tion for the project are: 

1. To stimulate and foster a family-centered point 
of view in all home economics teaching 

2. To demonstrate and foster the use of interdis- 
ciplinary planning and working together for mar- 
riage and family relationships education in high 
schools, colleges, and adult education 

3. To formulate the contributions of home eco- 
nomics to general education with special em- 
phasis on family needs 

4. To have the project specialist serve as a liaison 
person between home economics and the national 
movement in family relations 

5. To evaluate and prepare materials for use of 
groups at different levels of training and ability 
and background—with the advice and help of 
committees from the groups themselves 

Of her interpretation of these goals, Miss Me- 
Ginnis says: 

I would particularly like to stress the importance of this 
project at the present time and the fact that home econo- 
mists are in a unique position to make a real contribution 
to family life in America today. It has been shown that 
home economists in general are people to whom students 
turn for help and that many home economists have a 
genuine mental hygiene point of view. Therefore, it is 
very important that we keep them familiar with the recent 
materials in this field and help them with their methods 
I see this as an important goal for the project 





Dr. Esther McGinnis, 
who has been selected 
to head the first year’s 
work of the Special 
AHEA Project in Fam- 
ily Life Education, has 
been director of the 
Me rrill-Palme r School 
in Detroit for the past 
four years. Miss Me- 
Ginnis served the AHEA 
as a fie ld worker in 
child deve lopme nt and 
parental ¢ ducation wm 
1931-32. Her doctorate 
is from the University 
of Minnesota. 





@ Field Work Plans. \iss MeGinnis expects to 
devote about one-half of her time to work in thi 
field as a specialist working with college curriculum 
conference groups. She will also assist with insti- 
tutes and workshops for in-service training of 
teachers, or with conferences where specialists in 
psychology, social work, psychiatry, health, o1 
other related subjects work together to improve 


family life edueation on high school, college, and 


community levels. 


@ Preparation and Collection of Materials. In 
view of the special need for simplified materials 
at an easy reading level for out-of-school groups 
and early elementary grades, the project will in- 
clude efforts to prepare or evaluate and collect 
materials, such as annotations of films, plays, fie- 
tion and biography, bibliographies or recent books 
and experimental studies, inexpensive sources of 
information, and disseminate the materials to the 
groups for which they are suitabl 


@ Consultants. The American Home Economics 
Association will set up an advisory group to help 
formulate and guide the policies and plans for the 
detailed development of the project and for the 
use of the field worker’s time. These consultants 
will also help to develop a working relationship 
within the Association between the Special AHEA 
Project in Family Life Education and the depart- 
ments, divisions, and various committees concerned. 

Miss MeGinnis joined the AHEA headquarters 
staff on November 1. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27, 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Auditorium 
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Food and the Present Wor!d ‘Tensions 


Mr. Andrews is director of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This article 
an address at a meeting of the Extension Serv- 
ice department at the Cleveland meeting of 
the Home 


iS hase d on 


American Economics Association. 


NDER this heading of Food and the Pres- 
ent World expect 
rather briefly three broadly related points: 
First, the part food has played and is playing in 


Tensions, I to 


the unsteady, explosive situation in the world today. 

Second, the role of the farm family in world 
affairs, principally from the background of the 
families in the predominately rural and underde- 
veloped areas of the world. 

Third, 
played in providing 


the 


American farm families have 
the 
vears and what is likely to 
the next 


the role the 


some of world’s food in 


recent strenuous 


be expected of these families over few 
years. 
It would be 


imply that food is responsible for the present world 


presumptuous of me to assert or 
tensions, the struggle between East and West. It 
would be equally presumptuous if, in a discussion 
of the world food situation, I ignored the presence 
of world tensions. If I were to direct my remarks 
toward the 


derelict if I failed to point out the important role 


present world struggle, I would be 


that food has played—principally American food 
and the food resources of the Western Hemisphere 
in literally “saving the free world” in the struggle 
of the last five or six years. 
Generally speaking, other than countries of the 
are only two great 
They 


Western Hemisphere, there 
surplus food producing areas in the world. 


are the great area of Eastern Europe located gen- 


cover 
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erally in the Danube Basin inging from the 
borders of Germany to the Black Sea—and the 
heart-shaped group of lands jutting down from 
the mainland of India and (hina to the Malay 


embodying the now sovereign lands of 


Indochin: 


Peninsula 
Thailand, Burma, and 
surplus of food in Pakistan and occasionally a 


Phere is some 


Indonesia, and, before 
Island of 
not consistently sur- 


little in the Philippines, in 
World War II, in 


These latter areas are 


Korea and the For- 


mosa. 


past lew years 


\ meri- 


plus food producing and in the 
American money has bought and shipped 
can food to the Philippines and Indonesia. 


Political Land Reforms 


again to Western and Central Europe, 
which history may sometime 


Turning 
it is a signal fact 
record as one of the important developments re- 
sulting from World War II]—that Russia, our ally 
in the war, somehow came into possession of most 
of the surplus food producing lands of Germany 
and Eastern Europe. The rich potato, sugar, and 
wheat lands of Eastern Germany and Poland are 
behind the iron curtain. These areas, lying gen- 
erally in the rich Danube Basin running through 
tumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, are behind that 
and under the Soviet Union. 
other facts to remember in connection 


curtain control of 
There 


with this situation such as the land “reforms,” the 


are 


political direction such action always takes, and 
the effect of land 
The Soviet 


which it 


such “reform” on production. 
nearly every country in 
the Bolshevik 


division of 


Union, in 


has gained control since 


Revolution, has introduced a lands 


among the landless. Large estates and even rela- 


tively small farms, by United States standards, 
have been cut into small tracts usually about 12 
to 25 acres and given to the new owner. That 
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new owner might have been a worker on the land, 
or possibly just a good party member from some 
city who wanted a tract of land. 

The Communists are always careful in these 
instances. First, they destroy all previous records 
of the lands in the county or community or state 
where the reform takes place. Second, they never 
give a clear title to the property. The new owner 
gets a piece of paper which declares he is the 
owner of the land and he may work it; but he must 
work it under certain standards and must fulfill 
certain obligations to the state or he is expelled 
from the land. Usually very large crop delivery 
quotas are assigned to the new owner, often far 
above any possibility of his meeting them. This 
is merely part of the squeeze. 

When the village or group of new farm owners 
fails to meet the quota for a year or two, the 
Communist bosses usually step in and declare that 
“since the new proprietors had been unable to 
operate the land for the benefit of society, the State 
would have to take over the land and its manage- 
ment.” That is simply another way of saying that 
the land will become a collective farm and the 
former owner a worker on the land. In but few 
and only in rare instances has the collectivization 
of agriculture resulted in increased production. 
Certainly it has not increased the amount of food 
which the collectivized areas have been able to 
ship to the outside world. For instance, in Europe, 
prior to World War I about 111% million tons of 
food products, principally grains, moved from the 
Russian Ukraine and the Danube area to Western 
Europe. That was cut during the “reform” period 
in Russia to about 21% million tons from the 
Ukraine and some 3 or 4 million tons from the 
Danube countries. Between Wars I and II, some- 
thing like 6 or 7 million tons of food came into 
Western Europe; since World War II, the average 
has been slightly more than a million tons. 


United States Aid in Food 


With population increasing in Western Europe 
and with production hardly keeping pace with the 
increased population, this has meant that Western 
Europe has had to turn to the Western Hemi- 
sphere for nearly 30 per cent of all its food since 
1945, and most of it has come from the United 
States. Some 53 per cent of all funds expended 
to date by the European Recovery Program coun- 
tries has been for food and most of it from Ameri- 
can farms. This has been a great responsibility 
and it is a fact that Western Europe literally 
would have exploded into revolution, distress, and 
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despair in these last few years without this Ameri- 
ean food. 

Last spring, we attended an international meet- 
ing of farm leaders, educational people, students, 
and government officials in Western Germany. 
We heard the German minister for food and agri- 
culture thank the American people for their contri- 
bution of food to the completely beaten Germany 
in the winters of 1945-46 and 1947-48 and even 
in these later years. Western Germany, with 
nearly 50 million people, by no miracle of effort, 
science, or device can ever hope to produce more 
than 50 per cent of the food it must have to live. 
The food must come from somewhere—either from 
behind the iron curtain, on the terms dictated by 
the iron curtain, or from America through gifts or 
expanded trade with this country whereby we can 
absorb products from Germany and enable the 
Germans to buy the basie foods which they must 
have from this part of the world. 


Uneasy Food Balance in Far East 

The situation in the Far East is not much dif- 
ferent. Here, war and the revolution and strife 
following the war have kept production down and, 
what is much more important, the rebellions, the 
fighting, and the local strife there have prevented 
an effective distribution of what has been pro- 
duced. As I mentioned above, there are only three 
countries—Thailand, Burma, and _ Indochina 


with any appreciable surplus of rice; and while 


the rice of Thailand and, to some extent, Burma 1s 
coming down the rivers and the canals and is mov- 
ing into commerce, fully one to three million tons 
of rice in Indochina is locked up in the war going 
on in that area. 

The other areas of the Orient are threatened with 
the red tide which has swept over China. It is 
by no means sure that these rice-producing areas 
will not go behind the iron curtain, once again 
upsetting the food balance in the area and throw- 
ing a burden on the West to supplement the avail- 
able food supplies there. 

In addition to the military threat in the Far 
East—and it is a very real threat—there is an- 
other type of war going on. It is a war for the 
minds of men—a war to command the loyalties 
of the great masses in the Orient, many of whom 
live close to the borderline of real hunger and 
privation and most of whom are illiterate in the 
general sense. The Kremlin is shrewdly playing 
upon this distress and upon the age-old longing of 
the peoples in the Orient for a little security and 
especially for land and its fruits. 
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Here we might stop a minute and, as home econ- 
omists, take a look at that family in the Far East 
which is the center of attraction for the great op- 
posing political and idealistic forees in the world 
today. 

The Farm Family in Underdeveloped Areas 

The farm family we are going to talk about is 
located somewhere in a great band around the 
earth about five thousand miles wide at the Equa- 
tor. There reside more than half of the 2! 
billion persons on earth. They are in the less 
developed areas. The family is probably a large 
one, ranging from 4 to 10 or 12 children—often the 
married brothers or sisters are living with the 
family; if it is a young family, probably the grand- 
father and grandmother are living with the group. 
The family is probably located in a village and 
farming a small plot of ground which the father 
and his father and his father’s father before him 
had farmed on a “usage right” and not an owner- 
ship basis. The home is probably of bamboo or 
some other light material made of tropical plants 
or trees. Sometimes it will be adobe, as in India, 
and occasionally it will be a brick or frame house; 
but generally it will be a flimsy and somewhat airy 
house with no floors in the conventional sense and 
often standing rather high on stilts. The equip- 
ment in that house is meager by Western standards 
but not so bad as it might sound to this group. 
The bedding is rice straw or bamboo mats which 
are hung or attached to the walls during the day 
and placed on the floor at night. 

One of the cooking utensils of this home is 
usually a small earthenware bowl over a charcoal 
brazier. In this bowl, the rice and ingredients 
such as barley sprouts, sunflower roots, strips of 
dried fish, and other food items are cooked three 
times daily. In some of the area—as India and 
in some of the Latin American countries—this 
cooking utensil is a sort of open oven but the prin- 
ciple is the same. This cooking method is one 
reason why the conventional cereal foods, as we 
know them, are not very adaptable to most of the 
Orient or even the Latin American countries. While 
nutritionists may argue pro and con, the fact seems 
to be that people who receive enough of the simple 
foods largely used in these areas are pretty well 
off nutritionally. In facet, some studies have shown 
that in most instances where there is enough 
volume, the people are nutritionally better off than 
the average family in a middle-class American 
home because the simple native foods have most of 


the really essential and vital properties for good 
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nutrition. Of course, the matter of whether such a 
diet is appetizing, in the Western sense, is some- 
thing else. 

This family, of course, is religious. Religion 
plays a very important part in the daily life of 
every member of the family. The religion, vari- 
ously called pagan, non-Christian, and other names, 
is, regardless of our views, a very old religion and 
a religion that meets certain of the human require- 
ments of this particular area. It is one that has 
existed in various forms over many centuries. The 
culture of this family is of long tradition and, while 
the whole family may be illiterate in the general 
sense, there is a tradition of ancient culture of 
which the family is very proud. Except in some of 
the Latin American countries, this family has been 
living under a top government imposed upon it 
by another nation or power. The village govern- 
ment is essentially one of the people of that village, 
who have great regard for the wisdom of the elders 
who have handed down certain legal mores and 


practices from the beginning of recorded time. 


The Awakening Family 

This family is now awakening from centuries of 
looking back, from centuries of being told that it 
is ruled by an outside power. It is now a family 
part of a sovereign nation which, according to the 
promises of the long list of rebels and revolution- 
aries, once freedom and sovereignty are achieved, 
should mean better things for the little families of 
that land. To the extent that this great surge and 
urge for freedom and a better living standard have 
come down to the rural villages of the Far East, 
of Mexico, the Latin American and even African 
countries, the people are challenging their new gov- 
ernments to provide the things they have long been 
promised. So we have a great restless and teem- 
ing mass of people willing to listen to anyone with 
anything that will promise to better their lot. The 
Communist slogan of “land for the landless” has a 
powerful appeal. Although the concept of this land 
division and land reform is as cynical and brazen 
as the Soviet system is ruthless and cold-blooded, 
the masses of landless peasants, who think they 
cannot lose anything but hope if they are deluded, 
tend to follow that slogan. Let us also be frank 
and admit that we of the West have not yet struck 
upon anything with the mass appeal to counter 
this move. Recently our government promulgated 
a policy which requires that in whatever part of 
the world we offer and advance technical or eco- 
nomic aid, due regard will be given to problems of 
land tenure, ownership, cost of services, and most 
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of the auxiliaries of farming which are required for 
a better life and living on the land. 


Point IV Aims 


Under the President’s Point IV program some 
money and considerable assistance in the form of 
agricultural and other technical experts are going 
out not, we hope, to try to show the great masses 
of the Far East and this great central belt of the 
earth how to do things the American way but to 
give hope and encouragement to the new states and 
new governments to help themselves and to en- 
courage them to do better what they already know 
how to do. 

The world population has increased by more than 
200 million persons since 1939 and the rate of popu- 
lation increase is exceeding the increase in food 
production. About 75 per cent of the people of 
the world are eating less and wearing less than 
they did prewar and at least 160 million of those 
people live in the less-developed areas. Thus the 
food balance of the world is still precarious and 
far too much of the increased production and in- 
creased supply come from the Western Hemisphere 
—principally from the United States. 


Role of American Farm Families 


As we mentioned earlier, this is both a great 
opportunity for American farmers and a tremen- 
dous responsibility for all Americans. It affords, 
for the present, an outlet for the products which 
we produced over and above our needs even though 
in recent years a very large part of the food we 
have shipped—70 per cent in fact—has been paid 
for through our European Recovery Program or 
military or other aid. We doubt whether we can 
afford to be so lavish with our direct gifts of money 
and goods in the long future. Further, much of the 
aid we will be giving in the years ahead will go 


Praise for New 
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for military supplies—something that consumers 
cannot use. It behooves us to assist, wherever we 
can, those nations of the free world desiring it and 
willing, themselves, to try a little to improve their 
food supply and their standard of living. With a 
deficit food balance outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the threat of the iron curtain clamping 
down on the one or two remaining surplus areas 
outside the Western Hemisphere, it behooves 
America and the rest of the free world to keep as 
large a food reserve as possible and to build as 
much increased production in our soils as possible. 
We in America, with our high income levels, are 
consuming record amounts of the more expensive 
foods—meat, butter, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. 
It is taking an enormous amount of the primary 
grain to produce this large amount of meat. eggs, 
and dairy products. If things should become worse, 
we might have to cut down our meat, dairy, and 
egg production and devote more of our grain sup- 
ply to direct human consumption. 

In conclusion, then, so long as the present crises 
in international relations exist, so long as the foods 
and raw materials of Eastern and Central Europe 
are denied to the nearly 250 million people of 
Western Europe, so long as the rice bow] areas of 
the Far East are threatened, there is but one thing 
for American farmers to do—that is to produce and 
keep our granaries built up so that we will be able 
to meet our obligations. There have been times in 
the recent past, and it may well be again, when the 
timely supply of food from America to a desperate 
government, enmeshed in the delays and entangle- 
ments of a blocked international trade, has meant 
the difference between starvation and survival, the 
difference between being in the free West or be- 
hind the iron curtain. We know American farm 
families have met and will continue to meet that 


challenge! 


AHEA Pamphlet 


The new AHEA pamphlet “Your Career as a Home Economist Who Works 


with Children, Youth, and Families” 


contains a wealth of information useful 


to anyone who is concerned with the recruitment and vocational guidance of 


students. Attractively illustrated with photographs, it is designed to be used 


either as a pamphlet or as a bulletin for the wall. 

Concise descriptions of professional work in the home, community, and 
schools, with youth and with adults, make up the contents of the pamphlet. 
For each vocation, the qualifications needed, the opportunities for professional 
growth, the salary range, and the satisfactions to be derived are given. The 
pamphlet can be obtained from AHEA Headquarters for 25 cents. 

GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN, The Jowa State College 
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Home Economics in General Education 


Miss McNeal was formerly director of the 
School of Home Economics at the University 
of Minnesota, retiring from that position in 
July 1950, after 2? This 


article re flects the expe rience and the wisdom 


years on the staff. 


gained from this long study of home eco- 
nomics and ge neral education. 
HE belief that home economics has some- 


thing very important to offer voung men and 

young women of college age is well founded 
and has been accepted by an increasing number of 
educators responsible for the improvement of gen- 
eral education programs. The value of this belief 
is further attested to by the increasing number of 
students who have availed themselves of the op- 
The home 
the 
familiar, if 


portunity to take courses in the field. 


have been suecessful in 


the 


economics offerings 


situations with which writer 1s 
suecess can be measured by continuing high volun- 
tary enrollment. We do need to give additional 


thought and effort to the contribution home eco- 
nomics can make to the further improvement and 


nr 
To 


number 


edueation 
to 


enrichment of general programs. 
make this 
of college students quite naturally will present 


Not. all 


problems will be on the surface, nor of im- 


contribution an increasing 
problems to be considered and solved. 
the 
mediate solution. One of the important matters to 


consider is the question of developing research 
studies paralleling instruction so that weaknesses 
and strengths will be detected and procedures taken 
to eliminate the weaknesses. 

Home economics courses have appealed to many 
nonmajors because they deal with on-going life 
con- 


shelter are 


The primary 


situations. Food, clothing, and 
tinuous problems of the individual. 
target of home economics is the improvement of 
home and family life in which all women and men 
have paramount interest. When a large group of 
college men and women were asked to indicate then 
major interests in life, the majority of the men put 
“job” first and “home and a family” second; the 
women put “home life” first. All young men and 
young women are potential homemakers and con- 


sider homemaking as a lifetime job. The idea that 
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no previous training is essential as preparation for 
home life duties seems to be passing, and the in- 
corporation of such training at all educational 
levels gaining favor. 

Since the home is as strong or as weak as the 
individuals that likewise the 


munity and the nation are as strong or as ineffec- 


compose it, com- 
tive as the families that go to make them up. Home 
economics has an opportunity and an obligation to 
raise the standards of home life, thereby helping to 
raise the level of citizenship. This obligation has 
been covered with a high degree of success to those 
students in college who wished to major in the field. 
Home economics has been successful in doing what 
no other education group has attempted to do for 
recognized its obligations to 


its majors. It has 


every student as a potential homemaker at the 
same time that it has recognized the fact that most 
need to become vocationallv or 


women profes- 


sionally proficient. Therefore, training has been 
given in some closely related fields, such as teaching 
homemaking, providing satisfactory diets for hos- 
pital patients, managing school cafeterias, and 
similar enterprises which at an earlier period were 


the responsibility of the home. 


The Administrator’s Point of View 

This article will approach the problem of in- 
corporating home economics in a general education 
program from the administrative angle mainly. 
It is recognized that a philosophic treatment of 
general education problems will be found in edu- 
cational literature, particularly recent literature 
dealing with current problems in higher education. 
It is appreciated also that teaching and research 
members of faculties are increasingly sharing ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. It is a co-operative 
enterprise in which students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators must be working together. 

Before enlarging the home economics offerings 
there are a number of serious questions a depart- 
ment might well raise. Some departments may lack 
adequate material and human resources to satisfy 


their present obligations to their majors. Some 
studies have revealed as much. No permanent 


good can come from attempting to do more unless 


resources are augmented. Before an additional 
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program is launched, it is necessary to analyze 
such factors as institutional purposes, available 
teaching personnel, space requirements, equipment 
and illustrative material suited to the needs, and, 
of course, of major importance is the money which 
can be made available to carry the added load. 

Every college, particularly those institutions re- 
ceiving support from the state and federal govern- 
ments, needs to recognize and accept the responsi- 
bility for education for citizenship. We need citi- 
zens who are interested in present-day social and 
economic problems, who have the ability to analyze 
those problems and willingness to share responsi- 
bility for solving them. Some of those problems 
have their origin in undesirable home situations. 
We need citizens who have an appreciation of the 
values of sound family life and who understand the 
relationship between satisfying home life and the 
best development of the individuals that compose 
the family group. Home economics teachers in 
co-operation with instructors from related areas 
have an obligation to help the young people whom 
they teach to formulate long-time goals that will 
be personally satisfying and socially useful. They 
must help the students to understand that educa- 
tion, particularly for home and family life pur- 
poses, is a continuous process for which the years 
in college are only the beginning. 

The contribution which a home economies group 
can make to a general education program is de- 
pendent on several things. No matter how gen- 
erous the department may be in spirit toward the 
education of nonmajor students wishing some in- 
struction in the home life area, there are limiting 
factors in most situations. 


Teaching Staff 


The instructional problem leads one to a con- 
sideration of faculty personnel—the most impor- 
tant single factor in deciding what and how much 
of an offering to attempt. It will be found that 
some of the teachers will be interested in helping 
to make the plans and in teaching some of the 
courses. They will weleome the opportunity for 
the broad contacts such an undertaking will give 
them. Other members of the faculty will not be 
interested in giving time to the general program; 
their interests will be in research, graduate teach- 
ing in home economics, and contributing to the pro- 
fessional program of the undergraduate majors. 
Those who have been accustomed to teaching stu- 
dents with excellent science and art background for 


the home economics courses may lack sympathy 
and be intolerant of the type of offering suited to 
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persons without that background. The general 
program demands a versatile person, who has con- 
siderable breadth of subject matter in her chosen 
field and who is skillful in the choice of educational 
procedures. The successful instructor will be one 
who has at her command a wide range of applica- 
tions of materials being taught, and who helps 
students to relate the new knowledge to what is 
known or experienced. 

The problem then of selecting faculty members 
for the general education program is a very im- 
portant one. It is too much to expect that an un- 
sympathetic teacher will do a good job. Students 
are sensitive to those teachers who either lack in- 
terest in them or ability to handle the teaching 
situation. Superior teachers are not plentiful, and 
the temptation on the part of the administrator 
is to overburden the good and willing teacher. It 
should be kept in mind that in the initial stages ot 
planning, at least, free time must be provided for 
conferences with other members contributing to the 
program, for the preparation of teaching materials, 
for devising plans for evaluation, and for confer- 
ences with students. Time will be required in con- 
ducting, or assisting others in conducting, studies 
which will reveal the strength and weaknesses of 
home economics work. This is one of the activities 
that needs to be emphasized and adequately sub- 
sidized if constant improvement results in the 
selection of home economics content and the 
methods of teaching emploved. 

Some administrators will take the position that 
teachers for the general education program should 
be drawn from the younger members of the faculty; 
others will feel that certain courses demand mar- 
ried teachers. In each instance the quality of 
whatever the type of experience needs to be evalu- 


ated, not the amount in years 


Student Participation 

Student participation in the planning of the home 
economics work should receive serlous considera- 
tion also. Many institutions have well-developed 
plans for students to take an active part in cur- 
riculum building. To a certain extent, they can 
reflect student interests and bring to the attention 
of the faculty some of the expressed desires of thi 
student body. Existing offerings can be appraised 
and potentia! offerings considered in the light of 
the students’ needs for general education. 

In planning a home economics sequence for non- 
majors, student objectives need to be understood 
General education objectives as well have to be 


kept in mind and the home economies offerings and 
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That facet 
precludes the inclusion of technical courses de- 


method conditioned by those objectives. 


signed to satisfy professional standards and effi- 
ciency. In presenting the work, the students should 
the that 
nomics training can serve in contributing to general 
efficiency, rather than the knowledge and_ skills 
Food 


be made aware of purposes home eco- 


demanded of the qualified home economist. 


knowledge improve eating habits; clothing 
knowledge can contribute to improved personal 
appearance. To the extent that the individual’s 


personal habits improve, to that extent his general 


can 


efficiency will be raised and, in turn, add to voca- 
tional proficiency. The main purpose of the home 
economics offerings in general education is to pro- 
vide information and develop managerial skills, ap- 
will make the 
young person a better member of a family group, 


preciations, and attitudes which 
and, in consequence, a more effective citizen. 


Space, Equipment, and Supplies 


In situations where suitable laboratory space is 
not possible and in other instances not necessary, 
a different kind of offering will be planned. The 
lecture-discussion-demonstration plan is effective 
and will have to be used where large classes are 
involved. Large class enrollment eall for 
more illustrative material and supplies and the in- 


It is assumed that the 


may 


clusion of more visual aids. 
home economics courses in the general education 
program will be optional on the part of the student. 

We cannot expect the teacher to overcome faulty 
and inadequate physical arrangements. Providing 
satisfactory teaching conditions is definitely an ad- 
ministrative responsibility and ought to be planned 
for before any enlargement of the teaching pro- 
gram is undertaken. It is highly desirable to have 
classrooms that allow for worthwhile standing ex- 
This is often not possible in rooms used 
The kind and amount 


hibits. 
by a number of teachers. 
of space, including adequate storage space, are 
very important where good results are expected. 


The Budget 


At this very moment, most institutions are hav- 
ing difficulty in having enough money to cover exist- 
Is it a time to expand the home eco- 
Each home economics 


ing needs. 
nomics teaching program? 
group will have to answer that question for itself. 
Some institutions have expanded their programs 
without substantial additions to the budget. Some 
reallocation of funds may be possible. If the presi- 
dent and deans recognize the importance of the 
contribution of home economics to a greater num- 
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ber of students, additional funds may be allowed. 
A college of home economics, or school, or depart- 
ment (whatever the designation) should be re- 
sponsible for the teaching in the home life area. 
The home economics administrator should recog- 
nize the opportunity and responsibility her depart- 
ment has to make a contribution to the general 
education of the college men and women. She 
should exercise leadership and vision in this area. 
It isn’t too much to expect the co-operation of her 
superior officers in securing the space, equipment, 
and budget to carry the expanded program suc- 
Where 
privileges, a 
The expanded program into 


cessfully. home economics demands such 


rights and corresponding responsi- 
bility goes with it. 
general education calls for more, and probably 
more complex, administrative responsibilities. 
The choice of home economies faculty personnel 


is also important. A minimum of difficulty will 


result if all participants are wholeheartedly in 
sympathy with the aims of general education and 


the best interest of 


If the home economist is 


willing to compromise for 
the students they serve. 
halfhearted about what she has to contribute, we 
cannot expect that attitude to generate confidence 
One 


necessarily have to be a highly vocal advocate, but 


on the part of the co-operators. does not 
she will need to provide proof of what home eco- 
nomics has to offer if home economics receives its 
rightful share of space, equipment, technical assist- 


ance, and money. 


Other Considerations 


As we give our attention more and more to the 
type of home economics courses which should be 
incorporated into an institution’s general education 
offerings, minor problems will appear which call for 
analysis and disposal. The major factors of teach- 
ing staff, budget, space, and equipment have been 
indicated. Some others may arise depending on 
local conditions. In some schools, the size of the 
faculty, space, and equipment have enabled home 
economics to accommodate as many students as 
were interested. In other institutions, particularly 
enrollment in 
In other 


those with large student bodies, 
classes has had to be decidedly limited. 
situations, some of the regular home economics 
courses may have been opened to other than majors 
and the content so organized and adapted that it 
served a dual purpose. Undoubtedly the question 
of the previous educational preparation of the stu- 
dents has What 
courses or special experiences should the student 


had, if the 


been considered. prerequisite 


have any, to enter home economics 
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courses? Should there be an attempt to segregate 
the students on the basis of classification, as fresh- 
men or sophomores? Should there be a require- 
ment of a core of courses in home economics? 
These and a number of other important matters 
have to be settled. None of the problems, major 
or minor, present insurmountable difficulty where 
conferences and committee work are characterized 
by a truly co-operative spirit. More and more we 
must rely on the co-operation of administrators, 
teachers, and students in our attempts to have 
education function as it needs to do. This seems 
especially true in the field of home and family life 
education. Co-operative planning requires time; 
satisfactory results are not likely if those assuming 
responsibility must feel pressed for time. We must 
recognize that developing plans is time consuming 
and requires a free and rested mind. One must 
urge, therefore, that classroom teachers be given a 
teaching schedule that leaves sufficient time for 
conferences with both students and other teachers. 

Home economics has much to offer at each edu- 
elementary, secondary, and college. 





cational level 
The college problem will be less complicated when 
students enter with some home life training already 
acquired in high school. It will be a long time be- 
fore that can be expected. At present, relatively 
few college students will have had previous train- 
ing in the area represented by home economics, 
but that fact makes it all the more important that 
courses be available at the college level. 

Little has been indicated thus far on what the 
content of the home economics courses should be, 
but stress has been put on co-operative planning 
by which content can be determined by the local 
group. Grafted ideas and plans may have some 
merit, but better programs will result when an 
analysis is made of students’ needs and interests 
and units or courses of instruction developed on the 
basis of those factors. 

One of the difficult problems is deciding how 
much home economics content can be included and 
what has to be omitted. When a study is made of 
those problems which every individual faces it will 
be immediately evident that the students should 
have an understanding of their need for food, in 
respect to quality, quantity, and cost. An equally 
good case can be made with respect to clothing 
needs. Selection, care, and upkeep of clothing are 
important matters for treatment. Certainly some- 
thing will be included on the wise use of family 
income for food, clothing, housing, recreation, edu- 
cation, taxes, insurance, savings, and the like. A 
better understanding of the responsibilities of 
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parents for children is essential. The daily papers 
are emphasizing some of the factors leading to de- 
linquency. Some of the conditions could be im- 
proved quickly if parents were aware of them and 
fully appreciated their own responsibility in con- 
nection with improving existing conditions. How 
long would marijuana grow in backyards and 
vacant lots if parents really understood the im- 
portance of its eradication. This generation of 
college students should recognize the fact that 
schools do not, cannot, and should not be expected 
to usurp the responsibility of parents for the edu- 
cation of their children. Parents are the child’s 
first teachers. Home education may well provide 
the most important character education that a 
child ever receives. 

In the institution with which the writer is most 
familiar, several methods are employed to extend 
home economics to nonmajors. Sequences have 
been provided for students from business, child 
welfare, journalism, and education for vocational 
or professional purposes. Joint curricula have been 
developed. Many of the regular home economics 
courses are open to nonmajors. Special courses for 
general education purposes have been developed in 
co-operation with the general college (since 1932) 
and more recently with the general studies division 
of the arts college. Many institutions will not 
wish nor need to develop an extensive program; but 
in every educational institution, there are college 
students of both sexes who need and want the kind 
of information and experience that home econo- 
mists are so well qualified to give. The problems 
involved in incorporating home economics in a 
general education program, in most instances, are 
not great. Careful planning is essential, and al- 
Ways there is the question of how much can be 
done successfully with available resources. It is 
not too much to expect, however, that deans and 
other administrators, seeing the value of home eco- 
nomics for general education purposes, will find 
Ways and means to provide adequate financial sup- 
port. Such officers presented with a sound plan 
will feel an obligation to the students to enlarge 
and improve the instructional program in home 
economics. Home economics will profit by this 
extension of aims and methods and by the con- 
tacts it brings. Home economics in many institu- 
tions carriés public service programs as a part of 
its regular duties. This is just another public 
service it can render adults while they are in col- 
lege. The good that can come from improving the 
standards of home and family life by such a 
method is immeasurable. 
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Higher Education Moves Ahead 


Dr. Dye, dean of the School of Hlome Eco- 
nomics at Michigan State Colle ge, ws chair- 
man of the AHEA committee on home eco- 
nomiecs in higher education. In this article, 
she reports the progress of the workshops 
which the committee has sponsored to en- 


courage Se lf-evaluation 


BOUT 470 colleges and universities in the 
United States are granting bachelor’s de- 
grees with majors In home economics, and 

some 330 additional institutions are giving courses 
in the field. Among the four-year degree-granting 
institutions, there is wide variation in the size ol 
the department, in the type and quality of home 
economics work offered, as well as in the problems 
that each one faces. The following table divides 
the institutions in three groups according to the 
number of teaching faculty and shows the per cent 
granting degrees, majors, and nonmajors enrolled, 
and degrees granted in each of the three groups. 
Through the past two years, the American Home 
Economics Association’s committee on home eco- 
nomics in higher education has asked the depart- 
ments in all of these colleges and universities to 
attend one of the 12 workshops on self-evaluation 
held in different sections of the country. The pur- 
poses of these workshops were to stimulate interest 
in self-evaluation and to give some assistance in 
starting and carrying on such a program. Two 
hundred and sixty-five institutions were repre- 
sented by 393 faculty at these workshops. The in- 
terest of the participants in most regions led to the 
appointment of a committee from that group to 
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arrange for future meetings on a state or regional 
basis. The questions of when and where to hold 
the workshops, as well as how to pay the costs, 
were left to the local committee since the national 
committee could serve in an advisory capacity 
only. 

The real results of self-evaluation can be deter- 
mined as institutions improve their programs, but 
real results are not achieved in six months or a 
vear. At the end of two or three years, the faculty 
and the administration should be able to see and 
measure progress. Thus, eventually the national 
picture of home economics will develop. 

This year, a series of articles dealing with self- 
evaluation is planned by the committee on home 
economics in higher edueation for the JOURNAL. 
They will include a general one on evaluation at 
the college level, appraisal of teaching, suggestions 
of how to organize and carry on an evaluation pro- 
gram with illustrations from institutions, in addi- 
tion to this introductory paper. These should be 
helpful to the colleges already working in the field, 
as well as to those that have not started an evalua- 
tion program 

Evaluation of a total program in home economics 
in a college or university is a large and compli- 
cated task and may involve not only the depart- 
ment faculty but also the faculty of many other 
departments, the administration, students, and 
alumni. Selecting one small aspect for a study that 
can be completed in a relatively short time brings 
greater satisfaction to the faculty. Frequently 
even the one selected leads to many other prob- 
lems, and it is difficult not to attempt too many. 

The topics for study are grouped in Home Eco- 


Enrollment in home economics in three sizes of institutions* 


NUMBER OF NUMBER PER CENT 
HOME ECONOMICS oF OF 
FACULTY INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS 
lto 3.9 210 52 
$f to 24.9 176 44 
25 and up 16 1 
Total 102 


PER CENT Of} 
NONMAJORS 


PER CENT OF 
BACHELOR DEGREES 


PER CENT OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


MAJORS ENROLLED GRANTED 
18.21 28.09 17.38 
58.36 57.01 57.25 
23.41 14.80 25.35 


* Based on data in ‘“‘Home Economics in Degree-granting Institutions ” Misc. 2557 Rev. 1950, Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency. 
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nomics in Higher Education' under the headings: 
Purpose, Students, Staff, Teaching, Curriculum, 
Administration, and Facilities. Even one of these, 
Students for example, presents many aspects for 
study. Enrollment in home economics may be a 
very fruitful place to start. Answers to such ques- 
tions as the following will be helpful. How many 
majors and nonmajors are enrolled in home eco- 
nomics classes? Is the number going up or down? 
How do these figures compare with the total enroll- 
ment for the institution as well as the enrollment 
for women? How do these figures compare with 
those in other institutions of similar type? These 
questions raise many others. If enrollment is sta- 
tionary or decreasing, what is the reason? Are 
there a large number dropping home economies in 
their freshman year and what reasons do they give 
for this? Are the number of curricula offered too 
few or not suited to the needs of the student group 
the college serves? Are the courses in home eco- 
nomics not so challenging as those in other depart- 
ments? These and other questions may lead to a 
study of the student body—their needs, interests, 
and background. Perhaps a study of the effective- 
ness of the program should be reviewed through the 
alumni. How effective are they as homemakers 
and leaders in their communities? What progress 
have those made who are professionally employed? 
How do these findings compare with the critical 
evaluation of the home economics program by the 
faculty? This will illustrate one way of starting 
to evaluate the status of a department. 

Another example will be taken from the topic 
Teaching. “How effective is my teaching?” is a 
question every teacher asks and needs to study. 
Do the courses stress principles and important 
aspects of the subject or are they filled with detail? 
Are the enrollment of students and the quality of 
the teaching related to the adequacy of the facili- 
ties—space and equipment—or to the type of staff? 
With home economics laboratory equipment 30 to 
40 years old, good teaching is possible but difficult, 
and certainly obsolete equipment does not attract 
students or inspire learning. Are the staff in home 


*CoMMITTEE ON CRITERIA FOR EvaLuaTinG Co_iece Homer 
Economics ProcraMs. Home Economics in Higher Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: American Home Economics 
Association, 1949. 
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economics as well trained and interested in their 
teaching as those from other departments of the 
institution? Are they as scholarly? These prob- 
lems and their solution lead to consideration of and 
by the administration and perhaps to consideration 
of the curriculum. In these days of high prices, the 
cost of teaching home economics will be compared 
with that of other laboratory and non-laboratory 
departments. The question of whether the high 
cost of small sections and many laboratory hours 
result in increased learning and thus justify the 
costs needs study. 

Self-evaluation is a continuing process and time 
and energy consuming for the faculty. All possible 
ways for expediting it are desirable. One of these 
is through the exchange of plans, techniques, and 
devices among departments, especially at confer- 
ences or workshops. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association can afford modest assistance at 
meetings, national or regional in scope. State or 
small regional groups of institutions can arrange 
their own conferences and undoubtedly have re- 
sources for consultant services available in their 
vicinity. Longer workshops on specific topics such 
as improvement of teaching may be sponsored as 
part of the summer program of universities or col- 
leges if the demand warrants. An early expression 
on the part of college faculty of their interest in a 
topic will make it possible to ask institutions to 
sponsor such workshops and to announce them in a 
winter issue of the JOURNAL. 

Home economics is a living subject affecting the 
philosophy and attitudes of people as well as what 
they do and the choices they make. The challenge 
to home economics to question what and how much 
of our “middle class” culture should be taught to 
all groups was clearly indicated by Allison Davis 
in his paper, “Home Economies and the American 
Social System,” at the Cleveland meeting. Mrs. 
Bernice Milburn Moore at the closing convention 
session discussing “Free Families Build Free Per- 
sons” further challenged home economists to 
measure carefully their values. The departments 
of home economics in the colleges and universities 
should be the first to re-evaluate the purposes and 
values of home economics, since these purposes and 
values will have so much influence on the homes of 
the future. 


Reminder: The number of AHEA international scholarships for the 
academic year 1952-53 will depend on the amount of money in the 
AHEA’s international scholarship fund by the end of January 1952. 
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Our Teachers and Adult Education 


Dr. He rrington is a profe ssor of home eco- 
at University, 
where she has been a member of the faculty 
of the College of Home Economics since 1938. 


nomics education Syracuse 


EVER has there been a greater need than 
today for a kind of family living that gives 
people poise to cope with the confusions in 

the world around them. If we believe that 
the home is the place where we should find this 
recreation and systematic living, then homemaking 
matter of great 


for adults becomes a 


concern to communities and the nation.' 


education 


Classes for adults are no new thing in the think- 
ing and practice of home economists. The home- 
making program in the regular elementary and 
secondary school is designed to serve the whole 
community and is built around the needs of family 
members in the home. The vocational homemak- 
ing program has long required the co-operation of 
the teacher with the home in carrying on home 
projects. 

Since the time of the Lake Placid conferences, 
home economists have accepted the need and the 
possibility of adult homemaking education. Sta- 
tistics reported by the U. 8. Office of Education on 
number of classes and number of enrollments ap- 
pear large, but it would be more illuminating per- 
haps to cite the numbers of homemakers who do 
not attend such classes and the number of school 
communities which do not have such programs. 

Oscar Ewing, federal security administrator, re- 
ported in 1949 that there were more than four 
thousand centers enrolling approximately half a 
million men and women in homemaking education. 
But my reaction to this is: What about the others? 
We have, after all, fifty million homes. 

1917, and state funds have been 
available to adult homemaking educa- 
tion—but even today these funds are not fully 
Homemaking, or home economics, like 


Since federal 


support 


utilized. 
agriculture, differs from other subjects because of 
the federal program which has assisted and fostered 


‘EvizaBeTH Riner. “Frontiers in Homemaking Educa- 
tion.” Voce. Bull. No. 239, Home Econ. Educ. Series No. 
26. Federal Security Agency, 1949, p. 1. 
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it. 
U.S. Office of Education have been unable to fur- 


Nevertheless, state supervisors working with the 


nish a supply of able teachers sufficient to promote 
a program extensive enough to meet the needs. 
Adult homemaking education I am limiting to 
that program sponsored and administered by the 
public schools. In so doing, I am fully conscious 
that the school is not the sole agency in adult edu- 
eation. “The church, the civie center, the labor 


hall 


all have become classrooms.” I am not for- 


getting the tremendous program of the U. 8. Ex- 
tension Service through its home bureaus. Nor am 


I overlooking the education that goes on constantly 
the medium of 
radio, and television—much of it planned and exe- 


through newspapers, magazines, 
cuted by home economists who are actually teachers 
of adults in the special area in which they are 
working. Nor should we forget the valuable work 
being done in person-to-person contacts by those 
who work for public welfare and health agencies. 
A total community program of homemaking edu- 
cation utilizes all of such resources. 


Studies by AHEA Department 
The AHEA 


secondary schools has been concerned with adult 


department of elementary and 
homemaking education for a number of years, spe- 
cifically, the program sponsored by federal, state, 
and community educational authorities, and sup- 
ported by funds appropriated for public eduea- 
tion. In 1946, various persons reported on: spe- 
cific programs under the general title: “Helping 
Homemakers Their Homemaking 
In 1947, the subcommittee on adult 
programs reported a nation-wide survey of “Per- 


Young with 


Problems.” 


sonnel Teaching Adults Through Publie School and 
” and in 1948 
Adult Home- 


studies, we 


State University Extension Programs, 
was made of “Trends in 

making Edueation.” In 
tempted to determine the extent of the service of 


a survey 
these at- 
the public school in the total community program 
of adult At 
study attempted to evaluate adult homemaking 


homemaking education. least one 
teaching by comparison with other adult courses 
—in respect to numbers of students enrolled, con- 
classes 


tinued attendance during the series of 


offered, and reasons for dropping out of classes. We 
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learned many things from these studies. We 
learned that the chief reasons for choosing and 
attending such classes were: (1) desire for knowl- 
edge of ways to improve the home and (2) liking 
for the teacher. We learned that the students con- 
tinued to the end of the series of lessons because: 
(1) the class was interesting, (2) the class met the 
needs of the students, and (3) the students liked 
the teacher. 

This importance of the teacher herself in interest- 
ing and maintaining the interest of adults in these 
classes is well known. Facilities are necessary- 
but facilities are in most communities available. 
The determining factor for success is the avail- 
ability of good teachers. 

Experimental programs throughout the country, 
often assisted by the Office of Education, are 
pointing the way toward community co-operation 
in programs of broad scope. In past decades, adult 
homemaking education has been developed most 
often in cities, where special supervisors could give 
direct leadership. Future development in villages 
and rural communities is necessary. As the late 
commissioner of education of the State of New 
York, Francis Spaulding, said of one rural com- 
munity program: 

This experience shows that the sharing of better common 
facilities and resources need not stop with children coming 
from a number of rural centers to a central school. It shows 
that the adult citizens of the central school area can share 
their localities’ resources just as well. More than this, it 
shows that community organization of the central school 
area can effectively bring in and coordinate new facilities 

federal and state, public and private—to the increased 


benefit of all the peopl 


Where Are the Teachers for Such Programs? 


Teacher training institutions have been criticized 
for neglecting the area of adult education. It 
must be recognized, however, that students can- 
not be urged to prepare for work for which there 
is insufficient employment opportunity as measured 
by jobs with adequate remuneration. The stu- 
dent, undergraduate or graduate, who is preparing 
to teach homemaking in the public schools already 
is faced with an imposing list of special require- 
ments. Emphasizing special techniques for teach- 
ing adults, may, I fear, deter girls from attempting 
to prepare for teaching. Yet the recently trained 
teacher of homemaking, acquainted with the new 
methods of instruction and with her home eco- 
nomics skills fresh and well-oiled, is probably as 
well prepared, despite her lack of experience, as 
are many older teachers. All homemaking teachers 
are probably better prepared in respect to method 
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to teach adults than are teachers in most other 
areas of subject matter. The problem of the young 
teacher is her lack of self-confidence in dealing with 
older women—and then, of course, the fact that she 
must add the teaching of adults to an already full 
day program. Until adult classes are recognized 
as ones requiring as much, and more, preparation 
than the classes for school age pupils, adult home- 
making will fail to attract and maintain the in- 
terest of those homemakers who do have needs and 
who perhaps know quite definitely what they are 

But we do have another source of supply for 
teachers of adult homemakers. We are graduating 
from our colleges many general home economists 
each year, or specialists in one or another of the 
subject areas of home economics, some of whom 
marry soon, and some who enter other professional 
fields. The Extension Service has recently been re- 
cruiting many of these young women, giving them 
a short training course, and placing them in the 
field as assistants to experienced home demonstra- 
tion agents—at very good salaries. 

The persisting shortage of home economics 
teachers certified to teach in the public schools is 
due fully as much to the rigid requirements in 
respect to home economics subjects as to the re- 
quirements in professional education. If we admit 
that it will be vears before we can more than meet 
the demand for certified teachers for the day school 
homemaking programs and plan specifie training 
for adult teaching for graduate home economists 
(usually those who have been practicing home- 
making for a decade or more) or who have been 
employed in some other professional home eco- 
nomics work, we may be able to expand the adult 
homemaking program as it is needed. Adult teach- 
ing can also offer an excellent opportunity for the 
home economist homemaker who can work outside 
her home only on a part-time basis. 

There is one big problem which must be solved 
however. Remuneration for adult teaching must 
be sufficiently high to attract the most able of these 
homemaker home econcmists and to make it seem 
worthwhile to take special courses in methods of 
teaching adults or refresher courses in subject mat- 
ter. The 1947 survey conducted by the depart- 
ment of elementary and secondary schools dis- 
closed that the average remuneration. of teachers 
of adult homemaking classes in cities was $2.44 per 
clock hour. There has been some increase since 
that time, but the pay is still too small to attract 
superior teachers or specialists who might become 
excellent teachers if they were to take some special 


short courses. 
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Home economists in business do a fine job of 
preparing materials for use in the schools, materials 
geared to various levels of maturity and ability. 
Each detail of their materials is carefully pre- 
pared by a skilled technician, selected by compe- 
tent judges, sifted, and polished for balance and 
emphasis. The teacher of adult homemaking 
classes will incorporate these challenging materials 
into her program—if she is alert and skilled in 
selection of those appropriate to the occasion. The 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture does an excellent 
job of in-service training for teachers of adults. 
The publie school program is weak in this respect. 
It is too often assumed that skill in art or crafts of 
homemaking goes along with liking and under- 
standing of people and with insight into teaching 
problems. 

Given a person with a command of subject mat- 
ter and a personality suited to teaching, it would 
not be too difficult to offer short training courses in 
the specific techniques essential to teaching one 
special field of subject matter to adults in the in- 
formal atmosphere of the modern laboratory or 


classroom. 


Specialized Teaching Ability Needed 

The teaching of adults is a specialized field. The 
methods and procedures utilized with children are 
not suitable. The adult enters a class because she 
knows what she wants; she comes to satisfy a cer- 
tain need; and she comes only so long as she feels 
that she is getting what she came for. Thus, it is 
important that the teacher plan and teach demo- 
cratically, adjusting the course to meet the de- 
mands of the group. Adult groups are usually 
heterogeneous as to background and, therefore, the 
necessity for adjustment to individual differences 
in abilities and skills is far more difficult than it is 
with children in a graded school system where at- 
tendance is compulsory. The democratic teacher 
of adults is a leader, not a teacher in the traditional 
sense, and such leadership requires special per- 
sonality traits and skills. 

When we say that adult education is to take its 
place alongside elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as the third basic responsibility of the public 
school, we contemplate a future program which is 
as carefully organized, graded, and administered 
to meet the needs of people with various levels of 
ability and with differing interests as is the regu- 
lar school program today. Such a program—a 
‘round the clock program—does not envisage one 
taught by teachers who do not feel themselves a 
part of a total unified program. What has been 
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done is a good beginning. Leaders in home eco- 
nomics education have long had the vision but have 
lacked the means for such a program. When adult 
education is no longer a stepchild of the schools 
but takes its place as a full member of the school 
trilogy, with adequate support by school authori- 
ties, home economists will be ready to carry the 
baton. Our own AHEA department of elementary 
and secondary schools became the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education department at the 
1950 annual meeting. 

No price is too high for a good teacher of adults. 
No measure of value has ever been set on her 
service. One of the bothersome requirements of 
most adult programs has been a regulation in re- 
spect to maintenance of enrollment. The poor 
teacher has taken advantage of this in many in- 
stances. Not long ago I visited an adult class 
where a late student hurried in and said to the 
teacher: “I won’t let you down; I'll come and sup- 
port you.” Perhaps it is more valuable for a 
teacher to have been of great service to a few 
people than to maintain enrollment. Denying six 
young mothers who need help with children’s clothes 
in favor of ten “repeaters”? who only seek a pleasant 
place to sew is hardly justifiable. 

Teachers in the adult program will vary in train- 
ing and experience. Salary schedules must be ad- 
justed to recognize such differences. The carefully 
prepared lecture-demonstration-discussion lesson 
will be recognized as worthy of greater remunera- 
tion than a follow-up laboratory class, requiring 
little or no preparation by the teacher. The subtle 
skills and broad background of knowledge and 
inderstanding required by a teacher of family re- 
lations, and the individual counseling which accom- 
panies such teaching, will command a high place on 
the salary scale. Remuneration for adult teach- 
ing will be based on recognition that such teaching 
requires more than a certain number of minutes 
spent in the classroom and will support leadership 
for adventures in developing skills of co-operation 
between adult classes and community action. 

The National Conference on Family Life in 1948 
brought together definite information that the 
family itself is changing—that in a society such as 
ours education will be a lifelong process. New 
goals have been set by the 1950 Census and the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. These materials are available for our 
use. What we have done is good—what is to be 
done must be better. Home economists must co- 
operate with other educators in the total adult 
program. We must work together. 








Red Cross Fights 


Miss Griswold is assistant national director 
of the American Red Cross Food and Nutri- 
tion Service, and Miss Kienstra is director of 
the Midwestern Area division of this service. 
Miss Griswold is a graduate of Simmons Col- 
lege. Miss Kienstra, a Webster College, St. 
Louis University graduate, was formerly 
home economist for the Illinois Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. Both authors served in the 
Kansas flood areas. 


ISASTER feeding at best is a hodgepodge 

affair because there are never enough ex- 

perienced people and survivors to do an 
ideal job. Even in the Red Cross, in the recent 
floods, we found that there were not enough trained 
canteen workers to do the mass feeding job. The 
Wyandotte County (Kansas) Chapter canteen 
workers were so busy making sandwiches and cof- 
fee that they could not take over the feeding of 
the evacuees. This part of the disaster relief was 
taken over by civie and church groups—women 
who, for the most part, had never cooked for a 
larger assemblage than a father-and-son banquet. 

The willingness to help in the disaster was wide- 
spread, however; and the feeding operation was a 
success, although every volunteer was conscious 
that more training and experience were desirable. 

During the July floods, the Kansas City (Mis- 
souri) Red Cross Canteen Service operated on a 
24-hour basis for 8 straight days, feeding dike 
workers, policemen, firemen, evacuees, members of 
the Armed Forces who volunteered for disaster 
work, and clean-up crews. Food was dispensed 
through fixed feeding points and from mobile can- 
teens which operated at emergency spots. 

Take into consideration the hot-weather prob- 
lems of food handling, the large donations which 
poured in, the tendency of untrained people to 
prepare complicated dishes, and you have a slight 
conception of the problems from a dietitian’s point 
of view. 

Because of the danger of food contamination, all 
sandwiches and milk were kept in the refrigerator 
at the blood center until time for them to be eaten 
or sent out in mobile canteens or to feeding points. 
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Flood Disaster 


JANE GRISWOLD and KATHLEEN KIENSTRA 


To aid with the sanitation problem, all floors 
and working surfaces were scrubbed frequently 
with a chlorine solution. Paper plates and wooden 
forks were used, even in the school cafeterias. 

An indication of the size of the emergency feed- 
ing job is given in figures that increased as time 
went on. Amounts for Kansas City ineluded 25,- 
000 sandwiches, 60,000 cups of coffee, 5,000 cups of 
iced tea, and 2,000 half-pint cups of milk. A total 
of 7,500 hot meals were served during the emer- 
gency period in this city, and 20,000 pounds of ice 
were used. 

One of the most appreciated uses of ice was in 
the making of ice water served to firemen fighting 
the blazes and fires resulting from explosions which 
occurred at the height of the flood. 

To facilitate the handling of the large amounts 
of food, the Kansas City Red Cross Chapter set 
up a purchasing and inventory department. This 
department in turn set up a perpetual inventory so 
that the Canteen Service would know at any time 
the exact amount of food on hand. In addition, a 
purchasing committee, including members of vari- 
ous local buying organizations, Was organized. 
Through its assistance, the Red Cross could obtain 
immediately any type and amount of food that 
was needed. 

Danger of flood in the Kansas City area became 
evident on the eleventh of July. By the thirteenth, 
when water topped the levees protecting the resi- 
dential districts of Argentine and Armourdale, 
30,000 people had been evacuated. 
to find shelter with friends or relatives. 
others, schools and public buildings were taken 


Some were able 
For the 
over as temporary shelters. Food supplies were 
sent to the Seventh Street Presbyterian Church in 
Kansas City (Kansas), where the women of the 
congregation began the preparation of hot meals 
on the morning of July 13. For several days, this 
food was transported by Red Cross Canteen Serv- 
ice to the various shelters and served to the people 
there. 

By July 17, each of the 13 shelters had its own 
meal service. Once again the Red Cross had 
mobilized to provide food, clothing, and shelter to 
disaster sufferers with much of the work being done 
by volunteers from local social and civie groups. 
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At Argentine High School, 
where 400 people were sheltered, 
the Congregational women, 
guided by their pastor, were pre- 
paring and serving the meals. 
In like manner, the PTA took 
charge at other schools, aided 
by individuals from surround- 
ing churehes and clubs. In still 
another shelter, one of the flood 
evacuees, feeling the need to 
keep busy in order to forget her 
personal losses, took charge of 
the feeding operation. More 
than a month after “Black Fri- 
day,” she continued, with the 
assistance of other women living 
in the shelter, to supervise the 
feeding of the 170 residents. 

Since it was not possible for 
everyone who was interested to 
work in a shelter kitchen, others 
contributed by sending in home- 
baked pies, cakes, and cookies, 
in quantity sufficient for the en- 
tire shelter population. 

Most of the schools were 
equipped with at least a four- 
burner gas stove and a refrigera- 
tor, but these were inadequate to prepare 500 
meals a day. 

In most cases, storage space, large cooking uten- 
sils, and even such necessary equipment as paring 
knives and can openers were lacking. These essen- 
tials were added, and with perhaps a hot plate 
and a second refrigerator, three hot, well-balanced 
meals could be served. Of course, when one of the 
PTA volunteers wanted to have meat loaf for 
dinner and there was no oven in the school kitchen 
she merely put the meat in pans and took it across 
the street to one of the neighbors who was most 
happy to bake it in her stove. 

Speaking of well-balanced meals, there are times 
in emergency feeding when a visiting nutritionist 
might wonder about the adequacy of the daily 
diet. However, in most cases, the menus are in- 
fluenced by the food habits of the group being 
served. Just as the shelter manager endeavors to 
give privacy to each family, the nutritionist must 
know the preferences of the group, in addition to 
providing an adequate daily diet. 

The Mexican group in the flood area, for ex- 
ample, had no complaints about the fried pinto 
beans, Spanish rice, and tortillas prepared by their 
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Kordel Studio of Kansas 


Kathleen Kienstra (center, in Red Cross uniform) is shown in a Kansas City 
(Kansas) school cafeteria five weeks after the July flood sent 80000 people 
from their homes in Arae ntine and Armourdale Miss Ki nstra checked 
food orders and SuPer VISE d the feeding in all Red Cross shelters 
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church members aided with the relief work. 


native women. When customary menus are pre- 
pared, there is no problem of help in the kitchen, 
for the group works well together and no one has 
to sit doing nothing. 

Along with trained workers, there is a need for 
supervisors, for local dietitians and home econ- 
omists to give guidance in menu planning and 
ordering. The Red Cross Food and Nutrition 
Service maintains a registry program that we hope 
to expand as we prepare for civil defense. 

The disasters of nature, and these floods in 
particular, have driven home the realization that, 
in case of enemy attack or atom bombing, the 
disaster would demand more trained persons for 
mass feeding than we can hope to have today. It 
is encouraging, however, to see the common pur- 
pose that draws people together when disaster 
comes to a community. The simple, basic, prac- 
tical things that people can do for each other help 
to ease the impact of the catastrophe and turn the 
mind from despair. 

Food, shelter, clothing—these are the three essen- 
tials, and we who are entrusted with feeding some- 
times think that the greatest of these is food when 
disaster takes the underpinnings from family life. 








The House at Twentieth and Q 


MARIANA T. NELSON 


Mrs. Nelson, a past president of the District 
of Columbia Home Economics Association, 
became interested in the history of the head- 
quarters building through her work as home- 
maker representative on the PHF committee 
of the District Association. Some of the de- 
lightful story of the house is told in this article 
about our new AHEA home. 


A companion article later in the winter will 
describe the progress being made on the trans- 
formation of the interior of the building. 


HE house known to us as headquarters be- 

longs among the residences commonly re- 

ferred to as Washington’s mansions. Its 
very massiveness puts it into that category. Its 
architectural design is said to have been influenced 
by the invention of pressed brick. The use of this 
building material in contrast to handmade brick 
made possible the good mechanical finish and fancy 
workmanship so evident on the exterior of the 
building with its gables and tall chimneys. 

The entrance, somewhat momentarily lost as 
one approaches the building, has richly carved 
pillars and a railing of Potomac sandstone of local 
quarry. The blending of red brick, sandstone, and 
terra cotta give the structure an appearance of 
simplicity as compared with many of the Washing- 
ton residences of the post Civil War period. 

The use of bay windows, of which the house 
boasts three, is more the result of the city’s ordi- 
nance than architectural design. The city-owned 
right of way for streets extends to the building 
line but permits porches to project five feet and 
bay windows four feet beyond that line. Washing- 
ton property owners have taken full advantage of 
this right. What appears to be front lawn border- 
ing Q and 20th Streets is actually city owned but 
maintained as private property. Bay windows, 
while adding to the living space, have the added 
advantage of catching the sun and welcome breezes 
as well as giving free vistas up and down the 
streets—and what householder is not interested in 
the activities on his street! 

The land on which the house is built was a part 
of the original City of Washington, so magnifi- 
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cently planned by Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant. 
It is located not many blocks from Boundary 
Street, now known as Florida Avenue, and very 
near Dupont Circle, around which once clustered 


marble mansions and the early embassies. These 
are now giving way to modern structures or join- 
ing our building in semiprivate ownership. Within 


a short distance of Q and Twentieth Streets, one 
now finds the headquarters of many a national 
organization as well as many embassies. 

One finds at the Surveyor’s Office that at the 
time when the subdivision was made in 1797, the 
land was owned by James MacCubbin Lingan, 
whose name enriches the early history of Washing- 
ton. The earliest record of ownership, dating back 
to 1664, was that of James Langworth. A legend of 
Indian lore was woven around his land, known as 
Widow’s Mite. Thus, the land figures in the early 
settling of this area; in the origin of the city of 
Washington; and now, because of its strategic 
location, in the growth of a changing city. 


The House and Its Owners 


The entrance of the house, at street level, leads 
to a vestibule and a winding stairway to the first 
floor. There, one is immediately impressed with 
the spacious hall, its large fireplace with carved 
oak mantel outlined with delft blue tiles, and the 
wide platform staircase leading to the upper floors. 
To the right of the entrance stairway is a small 
comfortable room, called the Ellen H. Richards 
room, which is to be used by the AHEA president 
on her visits to Washington. 

There is a spaciousness and an atmosphere of 
gracious living about the interior of the house that 
stimulates the imaginative mind to look into its 
past and to find the people who once graced its 
rooms. 

Sometime around 1885, the land at 1600 and 
1606 at Twentieth and Q Streets was purchased by 
Colonel and Mrs. Theodorus Bailey Myers of New 
York City as sites for houses they intended to 
erect for their son and daughter. The Colonel] and 
Mrs. Myers often had visited in Washington, where 
he had many friends among the diplomatic corps 
and where their son had previously been social aide 
to President Grant and several other presidents. 


















































At the time the properties wer« 
purchased and the house at 1606 
built, the son, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Theodorus Bailey Myers 
Mason, and his wife were living 
in Washington. The daughter, 
Mrs. Cassie Mason Myers Julian- 
James, widowed soon after her 
marriage, Was traveling in France 
with her parents. While passing 
the winter of 1886-1887 at Cannes, 
France, the Colonel, then in fail- 
ing health, planned the house 
at 1600 Twentieth Street. His 
brother-in-law, Thomas R. Jack- 
son, became its architect. Although 
the Colonel died before the house was finished, his 
widow and widowed daughter enjoved many happy 
and fruitful years there. 

This genial, fun-loving family numbered among 
their forebears some of New York’s jurors and 
military men. Some were connected with the city’s 
early industry. All were high minded and followed 
pursuits of the intellect. A fitting monument to 
Colonel Mvers and his son, Lieutenant Commander 
Mason, is the extensive collection of Americana 
given to the New York Public Library by the 


widows. 


Family History Presented to AHEA 


In 1908, Cassie Mason Myers Julian-James 
edited and had privately published a handsome 
book containing biographical sketches of the mem- 
bers of the Bailey, Myers, Mason families from 
1776 to 1905. This is a delightful, informative ac- 
count of the direct forebears of the Myers family. 
It gives the reader respect and admiration for the 
people who built and lived in the house at Twen- 
tieth and Q Streets. A copy of this book, found in 
a used book shop in Washington, was purchased by 
the District of Columbia Home Economies Asso- 
ciation. At the 1951 annual meeting of the D. C. 
Association, in the beautifully redecorated drawing 
room of the house at Twentieth and Q, the morocco 
bound book was presented to Mildred Horton for 
the American Home Economics Association. It is 
now in the headquarters library and available to 
members who wish to browse through it or use it 
for information. 

Mrs. Myers and her daughter, Mrs. Julian- 
James, left their mark on the annals of Washing- 
ton. Most memorable is the inspiration and assist- 
ance Mrs. Julian-James gave to the American 
Historical Costume collection at the Smithsonian 








From a drawing by Helen Gatz Durston 


The AHEA Headquarters Building in Washington, DC. 


Institution at the request of Paul Beckwith, then 
curator of the National Museum. In the foreword 
of the catalogue listing the costumes, Mrs. Julian- 
James writes, 

One very stormy day my mother, Mrs. Theodorus Bailey 
Myers, was unable to take her usual drive and was not 
feeling well. Thinking how I could amuse her, we talked 
of a trunk filled with beautiful things that belonged to my 
grandmother, which at her death had been placed under the 
eaves of a New England home. Later, when the trunk 
was found, my mother was asked whether she would like 
to have it sent to her, and she was delighted to come into 
possession of its contents. In looking over the costumes we 
thought we would pack away a complete outfit belonging 


to each one of us, making three generations 


Paul Beckwith urged her to place the trunk in the 
Museum. Then the thought of having a historic 
costumes collection came to Mrs. Julian-James, 
who proceeded to enlist prominent women in Wash- 
ington to add to the collection from her grand- 
mother’s trunk. 

Among the interested women was Mrs. Rose 
Gouverneur Hoes, the granddaughter of President 
Monroe. She possessed among her heirlooms a 
dress belonging to her grandmother, and from this 
developed the idea of collecting costumes worn by 
the ladies of the White House. Mrs. Hoes, as 
secretary of the costumes committee, wrote many 
letters to descendants of the mistresses of the White 
House and assisted in many ways in preparing the 
collection. This exhibit at the National Museum 
is now a popular attraction to Washington visitors. 

The Smithsonian Institution has on exhibit in 
the National Museum cases of Jewelry, furniture, 
army and navy uniforms, weapons, trophies, and 
relics which belonged to members of the family. 
Some of the household effects are stored there and 
are a part of the Myers collection. 

Mother and daughter were philanthropic and 
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charitable. Washington institutions are richer for 
their residence here. A devout member of the 
Episcopal Church, Mrs. Julian-James made a suffi- 
cient contribution to clear a debt on the land upon 
which the National Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul now stands. For many years mother and 
daughter identified themselves with the House of 
Mercy. They were interested also in patriotic 
societies, among them the Society of Colonial 
Dames of America. 

Life at the house at Twentieth and Q Streets 
followed the pattern current in Washington during 
the latter nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Mother and daughter spent their winters in Wash- 
ington and their summers at Saratoga and Lenox. 
They were not alone in this routine, which was 
partly due to the mild winters and hot, humid sum- 
mers and partly to the convening of Congress the 
first Monday in December. Mrs. Myers and her 
daughter gathered around them a delightful circle 
comprising all that was distinguished in Washing- 
ton society. Since they were not connected with 
official life, they had the privilege of selecting those 
who were congenial and delightful. Friends soon 
learned that they remained home on Saturday 
evenings, and the house became a rendezvous quite 
unique in Washington. Mrs. Myers was happiest 
at home. She seldom paid visits, preferring to have 
her friends come to see her. 

The favorite daytime pleasure of Mrs. Myers and 
Mrs. Julian-James was to drive through one of the 
beautiful park areas in and around Washington, 
particularly through Arlington Cemetery, Soldiers’ 
Home grounds, Rock Creek Park, or the Cathedral 
grounds. They often were seen walking in the 
Capitol grounds round the circle of the Esplanade. 

Household affairs were managed in an orderly 
way. Bills were paid promptly and spending was 
regulated to maintain a reserve fund for future 
emergencies. Servants remained with the family 
for many vears, often from youth through old age. 
They were given considerate and courteous treat- 
ment and were spoken of as being faithful and 
devoted. Mother and daughter interested them- 
selves in sewing and needlework. The hall in the 
house at Twentieth and Q once contained eighteen 
pieces of furniture of antique design covered with 
tapestry made by Mrs. Myers, one piece in the 
summer, one in winter until the set was complete. 
Many of the designs used came from Heilbrunner 
in Paris and were mounted in Renaissance style. 

In appearance, these two women are said to have 
had grace and charm coupled with an exquisite 
taste in dress. Both possessed beautiful white hair 
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to offset dark eyes which betrayed an innate love 
of fun. They dominated in every situation, but 
expressed a cordiality and warmth still remembered 
by living friends in Washington. 


The Immediate Past 

Following the death of her brother, Mrs. Julian- 
James purchased his home and had the two houses 
joined by a covered passage for ease of communi- 
cation. Later, during the First World War, she 
established the Theodorus Bailey Myers Mason 
House at 1606 as a war service house. Lectures 
were given there, and war work of every descrip- 
tion was carried on through her generosity. She 
was also a generous supporter of the National Serv- 
ice Schools for Women. At least two home econo- 
mists, Grace Bulman, now with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and Kathryn Bitenbender (Brown). 
stayed for one night in Washington at the Mason 
House before going on the next day to a camp 
maintained at Dalecarlia along the Potomac. They 
were then recent graduates from Drexel Institute 
and were detailed to the camp by the Red Cross 
as dietitian and canteen worker, respectively. 

The passage between the homes has since been 
removed. The house at 1600, now AHEA Head- 
quarters, passed in ownership by bequest to 
cousin of Mrs. Julian-James in 1922. The cousin, 
like Mrs. Julian-James, died childless. In 1945, 
the house was sold to a person interested in it as 
an investment. Until this time, it is said, the house 
and much in it had been left undisturbed, thoug! 
the social pattern had faded. It remained vacant 
for one year. The insurance company which 
bought the house in 1946 converted the house for 
office use. The exterior does not bear witness to 
changes within, as is evident from the drawing 
made by Helen Gatz Durston and presented to the 
AHEA through an anonymous donor last spring 

And so the property now known as Headquarters 
is not only an investment of so much land and so 
much house but also an investment in the gracious 
living that still echoes from its walls. There was 
sorrow and grief, but these were overshadowed by 
an indomitable spirit of good will to others, a cheer- 
fulness that is still remembered, a charm that drew 
many distinguished persons to its confines, and a 
stateliness that bordered on the regal. This in- 
vestment will remain as long as the records of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the National Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of many other in- 
stitutions remain. It is the type of investment 
home economists are striving for—a living full of 
usefulness and well-being. 
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The House at Twentieth and Q Today 
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All Aboard ... for Better Utensils 


ELLEN-ANN DUNHAM 


Miss Dunham, director of the consumer serv- 
ice department of General Foods Corporation, 
represents AHEA on the American Standards 
Association sectional committee Z61 on kitchen 
utensils. AHEA was the sponsor of the 
Standard whose value is described here. 


OW is the time for women, as buyers, to 

speak up for pans, measuring spoons, and 

cups which are made according to American 
Standard measurements. Good consumer demand 
is all it will take now to persuade manufacturers to 
produce standardized, accurate cooking and bak- 
ing equipment—a real boon to easier and more 
efficient cooking and baking. 

The ground work for this consumer demand has 
already been done. It started when a committee 
of equipment manufacturers and the people who 
are responsible for most of the new recipes met 
under the auspices of the American Standards As- 
sociation several years ago. This committee agreed 
to standardize cooking and baking utensils so that 
recipes can be developed to fit the equipment. The 
standards, as later agreed upon, are listed in “Di- 
mensions, Tolerances and Terminology for Home 
Cooking and Baking Utensils,” published by the 
American Standards Association in late 1949. 

The manufacturers realize the worth of the idea 
and are willing to make the necessary changes in 
manufacturing patterns and equipment. However, 
this retooling will cost a considerable amount of 
both time and money. Naturally, before making 
this expenditure, manufacturers need strong assur- 
ance that consumers want their utensils made by 
American Standard requirements. These facts, 
given in brief, tell where the project stands at 
this time. 

Now, clearly, it is up to those who want the 
voluntary standards put into practical use to create 
the demand. Will you help get the standards 
adopted? It’s an improvement which AHEA mem- 
bers, working together, can put across quickly. 

For best effect, talk directly to your dealer. In- 
sist that you wish to buy only those pots, pans, and 
measuring spoons which are tagged or stamped to 
show that they meet the American Standard. This 
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marking will assure that you get what you want. 
The next step is to determine what each member 
can do. 

If the salesperson or store buyer does not know 
about the Standard and its advantages, tell him 
where he can get the information he needs. If 
time permits, leave your order and let him check 
to find out that his equipment meets the American 
Standard. Ask to have the invoice, sent with 
the delivery, state that requirements of the Ameri- 
can Standard are met. 

Then, too, there is another important way to help 
in getting more standardized equipment into the 
stores. Explain the work to other consumers and 
to future buyers. 
help determine whether or not current equipment 
meets the American Standard. If not, the group 
can seek standardized equipment in the local shops 
They 


Students and club members can 


hardware, variety, and department stores 


can check with the mail-order houses 


Good Results Expected 


In all educational work, it will be worth while 
to explain what the voluntary American Standards 
are and how standardized equipment will mean 
more efficient recipes and more successtul cooking 
Give examples to show the current lack of stand- 
ardized equipment. Let it be known, for instance, 
that a market survey showed 47 different sizes in 
pie plates, 25 different sizes in loaf pans, 17 differ- 
ent sizes in the so-called “9-inch” round cake pan, 
and that many measuring spoons do not hold a full 
tablespoon. With this survey in mind, we can realize 
how important it is that the American Standard 
measurements be adopted by manufacturers. 

With other consumers adding their request to 
vour own demand for American Standard equip- 
ment, such accurate cooking and baking utensils 
will soon be available everywhere. 

Epitor’s Note. A copy of “The American Stand- 
ard Dimensions, Tolerances and Terminology for 
Home Cooking and Baking Utensils, Z61.1—1949” 
was mailed, when first published, to many AHEA 
members. Lost copies may be replaced upon re- 
quest to American Standards Association, Inc., 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 35 


Price 3: 
cents. 
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Research 








Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 


1950-51 + Part I 


This month, as in the November and December 
issues Of the JOURNAL in the past two years, 
we are bringing our readers abstracts of doc- 
toral dissertations by some home economists 
who received their degrees during the academic 
year 1950-51. These abstracts of unpublished 
re search im various 
areas of home economics. With each abstract 
is the title of the thesis, the name of the author, 
and the name of the college or university that 


dissertations re present 


awarded the deqree. 


Foods and Nutrition 


I. The Effect of Supplements of Folic Acid and 
Vitamin B,. on the Urinary Excretion of Folic 
Acid and Citrovorum Factor by Human Sub- 
jects, Doris Jonnson, University of Wisconsin. 
Urinary excretion studies of water-soluble vita- 

mins and their metabolites have been employed by 

many investigators to estimate the nutritional re- 
quirement of man for these nutrients and the avail- 


abilitv of these vitamins in foods. 


The urinary excretion levels of folie acid and 
citrovorum factor of 10 university men and 5 uni- 
versity women consuming a self-chosen diet and 


supplements of 1,2, and 5 mg of folie acid were de- 
termined Over the range of intake of folie acid, 
a linear curve of percentage return of excretion of 
folic acid was obtained. At none of the levels of in- 
take of folic acid was a point of minimum excretion 
discernable which would be indicative of the nu- 
tritional requirement or of a urinary threshold. 
The urinary excretion of citrovorum factor was 
roughly parallel to the folie acid intake, while the 
much 


folie acid increased at a 


at the same increasing levels of intake 


excretion of was 
higher rate 
of folie acid. 

Supplementation of the self-chosen diet of the 
men subjects with 1 mg or 2 mg doses of folie acid 
for three consecutive days was accompanied by an 
increase in average folic acid excretion on each suc- 
cessive day. The citrovorum factor excretion tended 
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to remain approximately the same for the three 
days. 

That citrovorum factor may have a significant 
role in folic acid metabolism was indicated by the 
the 


folic acid accounted for as citrovorum factor. 


excretion of 
Ap- 


proximately 27 and 17 per cent for men and women 


appreciable percentage of basal 


subjects, respectively, of the folie acid activity of 


the urine was accounted for as citrovorum factor. 


Through various investigations, evidence has 
been accumulating which indicates that vitamin B,. 
has certain metabolic interrelationships with folic 
acid and citrovorum factor. The present study on 
the effect of oral and parenteral administration of 
vitamin B,, on the urinary excretion of folie acid 
and citrovorum factor by human subjects consulm- 
ing a self-chosen diet and 1 mg and 5 mg doses of 
folie acid showed that, following the parenteral ad- 
ministration of 30 micrograms of vitamin B,., there 
Was a statistically significant increase in the ex- 
cretion of citrovorum factor for the group of sub- 
jects receiving 1 mg supplements of folic acid, as 


compared to that observed when folic acid was 


the only supplement. These results suggest that 
vitamin B,, may function directly or indirectly in 
the conversion of folic acid to citrovorum factor. 


The following trends were observed to be statis- 


tically significant when one subject responding 
differently than the others was omitted from the 
analysis. The orally administered vitamin B 

even though poorly absorbed, was followed by a 
increase in the excretion of citrovorum 
the 1 folic 


“as compared to that observed when folic acid was 


significant 


factor at meg level of intake of acid, 


the only supplement. This would tend to substanti- 


ate the concept that vitamin B,, may function in 


the conversion of folic acid to citrovorum factor. 

A significant increase in the excretion of folie acid 
was observed at both the 1 mg and 5 mg levels of 
intake of folie acid with the parenteral, but not the 
oral, administration of vitamin B,., as compared to 
that observed when folic acid was the only supple- 


ment, when the one subject responding differently 
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than the others was omitted from the analysis. This 
would indicate that the parenteral administration 
of vitamin B,. was more effective than the oral 
route in influencing folic acid excretion. 


II. Observations on the Metabolism of Biotin in 

Human Subjects and Rats 

The daily urinary output of biotin by 11 rats on 
a depletion ration containing egg white averaged 
0.036ug which was only 1/17 of the unexpectedly 
high value previously reported. Fecal elimination 
did not indicate extensive synthesis of biotin. 

Observations were also made on the ineffective- 
ness of parenteral doses of pyridoxine in rats on 
egg white rations and on the relative availability 
of biotin in yeasts for human subjects and rats. 


Cake Structure and Palatability as Affected by 
Emulsifying Agents and Baking Tempera- 
tures, MartHa Jooste, Oregon State College. 
[Miss Jooste held an AHEA international 
scholarship at Oregon State College during the 
academic year 1949-50. | 
The purpose of this study was to determine the 

effect of glyceryl monostearate on structure and 

palatability of cakes baked at various oven tem- 
peratures. 

Two commercial preparations of glyceryl mono- 
stearate were tested at 3 per cent and 6 per cent 
levels (fat basis), one as a fat dispersion and the 
other as a water dispersion. Butter and hydro- 
genated vegetable shortening were used. Cakes 
were baked at four temperatures, 300°F, 325°F, 
375°F, and 425°F. 

Photographs of cakes and photomicrographs of 
creamed mixes, batters, and cake sections were 
made. Specific gravity of batters, baking losses, 
and cross-section areas of cakes were determined. 
Scores for palatability of cakes were secured 
through a panel of judges. 

Microscopic observations indicated that when 
glyceryl monostearate was added to a cake formula 
the fat became more highly dispersed. Improved 
fat dispersion in the presence of emulsifier could be 
observed at each stage of preparation: during 
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creaming, in the batters, and in the baked cakes. 
This dispersal pattern was brought about by the 
emulsifier concentrating at the fat/liquid interface, 
thereby reducing the interfacial tension. 

Specific gravity measurements on the creamed 
mixes and on the batters showed that less air was 
incorporated when an emulsifier was present. Yet 
the batters containing emulsifier vielded bigger and 
lighter cakes when baked at 325°F, 375°F, or 
425°F. The increased cake volume and fine cell 
structure could, therefore, not be ascribed to in- 
creased aeration but were obviously due to a better 
gas retention in the presence of an emulsifier. The 
emulsifier, by concentrating in the air/liquid inter- 
face, stabilized the gas bubbles in the batter during 
baking. This property of the emulsifier was mad 
effective by an early coagulation of the protein 
when cakes were baked at a high temperature 

Palatability scores were influenced by the baking 
temperature emploved, by the addition of emulsi- 
fier, and by the type of fat used. Cake quality as 
indicated by scores was poorest for cakes baked at 
300°F, regardless of whether an emulsifier was 
added. Beyond this temperature, the addition of 
emulsifier produced lighter, finer grained, and mor 
tender cakes, its effect on grain becoming more no- 
ticeable with each increase in baking temperatur 
Cakes made with butter were scored higher than 
those made with hydrogenated vegetable oil for 
flavor, moistness, velvetiness, lightness, and tender- 
ness. With each increase in baking temperature, 
cakes were scored higher for each characteristic 
except tenderness and lightness. These two texture 
qualities improved with the first increase in baking 
temperature but not after that. 

The external appearance Of cakes made with 
emulsifier baked at 325°F, 375°F, and 425 F was 
always better than that of cakes made without 
emulsifier. 

Glyceryl monostearate proved to be equally effec- 
tive whether it was dispersed in fat or water. Three 
per cent of emulsifying agent was as efficient as 6 
per cent in improving cake quality, except that at 
high temperatures the use of 6 per cent emulsifier 
resulted in bigger volume. 


AAUW Fellowships Offered 
Twenty-five fellowships, ranging in amount from $1,000 to $3,000, are 
offered by the American Association of University Women to American women 


for advanced study or research during the academic year 1952-53. 

Applications and supporting materials must reach the office in Washington 
by December 15, 1951. For detailed information and instructions for apply- 
ing, address the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 1634 Eve Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 














The Quality and Practicability of a Refrigerated 
Prepared Dry Corn Meal Muffin Mix 


Miss Gothard conducted the research reported 
here at Alabama Polytechnic Institute under 
the direction of Mrs. Mildred Van de Mark. 
Miss Gothard holds an MS dearee. 


HE high per capita consumption of corn 
meal in the southern states gives evidence 

of the popularity of corn breads in this see- 
tion. Corn muffin mixes are included in the variety 
of ready mixes on the market today, and the con- 
venience and ease of preparation have resulted in 
their widespread use by homemakers. Such exten- 
sive use of corn meal has also resulted in legisla- 
tion for the enrichment of corn meal and grits which 
has helped to improve the nutrition of the people 
in these areas, especially those in the lower income 
bracket, who usually consume large quantities of 
corn meal. Five southern states now have laws re- 
quiring enrichment. 

This study of the quality and practicability of a 
refrigerated dry corn muffin mix was planned prin- 
cipally for the homemaker. It was designed to de- 
termine (a) a method of preparation of a home 
corn muffin mix, (b) the ingredients and proportion 
of ingredients which would yield a muffin of high 
quality, (c) the effect of storage for a reasonable 
length of time upon this mix, and (d) the differ- 
ences, if any, in the quality of a freshly prepared 
muffin and one prepared from the mix. 

A good corn muffin is light, golden brown, with a 
The 


has an even grain and slightly crumbly texture. 


rounded, somewhat pebbled surface. inside 


The proportion of corn meal to flour determines 
The 


greater the quantity of corn meal, the more the 


to a large extent the consistency of the bread. 
bread will crumble. Southern corn breads contain 
very little flour, if any. Because of its character- 
istic nutty flavor, whole corn meal that is ground in 
the small grist mills located in the South is preferred 
by many homemakers to the degerminated meal. 
However, owing to the high fat content of the germ 
portion, this meal becomes rancid in a short time. 
In batters, whole grain meal requires slightly less 
liquid than degerminated as there is less starch. 
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Both sweet milk and buttermilk will give equally 
In the 
use of buttermilk, the age and degree of sourness 


good products when used in muffin batters. 


must be considered in determining the right amount 
of soda. Fresh cultured buttermilk has a standard 
acidity. Once the proper proportion of soda to this 
milk is found, the homemaker should obtain good 
results consistently. One-half teaspoon of soda is 
the average amount for one cup of ordinary sour 
milk. An excess of soda gives a yellow color to the 
product, a disagreeable flavor, and an alkaline re- 
action which favors the destruction of thiamine. 
Flour muffins, when overbeaten, will have unde- 
sirable tunnels due to the attenuation of the gluten. 
Since corn meal contains no gluten, muffins con- 
taining a large amount of corn meal can be mixed 


with better results. 
Experimental Procedure 


So that information about the preparation and 
consumption of corn meal products by families of 
this 
vey 


obtained, a small random sur- 
Although the 


treated statistically, they do give an indication of 


area might be 


was taken. results were not 
the methods and ingredients used by homemakers 


in this section in making hot corn breads (table 1). 


TABLE 1 


Summary of survey results 


HOMEMAKERS WHO PER- STANDARD 
CENTAGE DEVIATION 
Serve hot corn breads 94 3.4 
Serve hot corn breads at least twice 
a week 68 6.6 
Use a commercial mix 28 6.3 
Use both a commercial mix and their 
own favorite recipe 12 +6 
Use white corn meal 66 6.7 
Use yellow corn meal 21 5.8 
Use both white and yellow meal 13 1.8 
Use buttermilk 62 6.9 
Use sweet milk 38 6.9 
Use iron muffin tins 30 6.5 
Use aluminum muffin tins 30 6.5 
Have made and used a home mix } a 
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Three series of corn muffins were prepared, in 
which the kinds of corn meal, milk, and eggs were 
varied. The variable ingredients were yellow and 
white degerminated corn meal, sweet milk and but- 
termilk, and fresh and frozen eggs. Frozen eggs 
were obtained from the poultry department at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, where research is being 
carried on to perfect the freezing of eggs in one- 


egg cubes. 


TABLE 2 


Mean total scores of all muffins in the three series 


FRESH UNSTORED STORED 
MUFFIN 
NUMBER MUFFINS MIX MIX 
SERIES B SERIES Ai SERIES A 
l 90.5 87.6 90.6 
2 88 6 83.6 88 
3 88.8 88.3 89.6 
4 87.1 88.6 89 
5 88.1 86.2 88.5 
6 88.8 90.3 90.4 
7 89.8 88.5 90.2 
8 88 88.6 88.4 


/ 


The eight combinations of these three variable 
prepared in each series are given below: 


1. White corn meal 5. Yellow corn meal 
Sweet milk and baking Sweet milk and baking 
powder powder 
Fresh eggs Fresh eggs 
2. White corn meal 6. Yellow corn meal 
Sweet milk and baking Sweet milk and baking 
powder powder 


Frozen eggs Frozen eggs 


3. White corn meal 7. Yellow corn meal 
Buttermilk and soda Buttermilk and soda 
Fresh eggs Fresh eggs 

4. White corn meal 8. Yellow corn meal 
Buttermilk and soda Buttermilk and soda 
Frozen eggs Frozen eggs 


Series A was the prepared mix which was stored 
in the household refrigerator at 40°F for four weeks. 
Series A, was the same mix as series A, but it was 
baked immediately without storing to determine 
whether the mix was a good product and to show 
that any unfavorable results after storage were not 
due to some error in making up the mixes. Careful 
observation of the scores of the muffins in this series 
showed that the mixes yielded an acceptable product 
before storage. Therefore, they were not included 
in the statistical analysis. Series B was the freshly 
prepared muffins which served as a standard of com- 


parison for series A, the stored mix. 
The recipe and method for series A used in the 
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study were worked out in preliminary experiments 
and are given below in household measures.' 
41. c corn meal 
1% ¢ soft wheat flour 
4 tsp salt 
4 Tbsp S8.AS. baking powder or 2 tsp soda 
5¢ ¢ melted fat or oil (hydrogenated fat was used) 
Sift dry ingredients together twice. Slowly sprinkle 
melted fat or oil over the dry ingredients while stirring 
with a fork. Blend together well. Mix will resemble 
coarse corn meal. Place in a covered jar or carton and 
store in the refrigerator 
Preparation : 
Beat together slightly: 1 ¢ sweet milk 


l egg 
Add to 1%, e corn muffin mix 
or 
Beat together slightly: 1 e¢ buttermilk 
l egg 
Add to 1's ¢ corn muffin mix 
Stir until dry ingredients are well moistened Fill 


greased muffin tins and bake at 425° F for 20 minutes 


In series B, the same recipe as in series A was 
used. It was prepared by the standard muffin 
method. 

The coded muffins were scored immediately aiter 
removal from the oven at the peak of tenderness 
and flavor. Appearance was scored first, after 
which the muffin was broken and scored for tex- 
ture, color, flavor, and general acceptability. 

The palatability panel was composed of seven 
persons who were reliable in discriminating various 
factors between samples 

The total possible score was 100—appearance 25, 
texture 30, color 10, flavor 30, and general accepta- 
bility dD. 


Discussion of Results 


The palatability panel found that all the muffins 
bordered between good and excellent or 80 to 90 
and 90 to 100, respectively. The scores indicate 
that the muffins from the stored mix were rated 
slightly higher than the muffins of the other two 
series. 

Statistical analysis for the significance of differ- 
ence between two means was made from the data 
obtained in the study. 

In a comparison of the variables against on 
another, the following results were obtained: 
(1) There was no apparent difference in muffins 
made from white corn meal and those made from 
vellow corn meal. (2) Muffins made with sweet 
milk were rated slightly higher on texture than 

In the study, all ingredients were weighed on gram trij 


bal ince scales 
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muffins made with buttermilk, while buttermilk For the muffins made from the stored mix as com- 
muffins were rated higher on flavor than sweet milk pared with the freshly prepared muffins, the scores 
muffins. However, neither of the differences was indicate that the difference is significant (table 2). 
significant. (3) The general over-all average of The difference in the texture of the two series is 
the scores of muffins made from fresh eggs was highly significant, with the stored mix muffin being 
slightly higher than for muffins made from frozen rated higher (tables 3 and 4). This might be due 
eggs. The texture of the yolks of frozen eggs 1s to the better blending of the fat with the other 
slightly rubbery and, when beaten with a rotary ingredients. 
beater, the yolk is broken into small bits which TABLE 4 
appear as tinv vellow flecks in the baked muffins. ; a 
a. | aie , 7% 2 c ; 5 : Comparison of the mean scores of fexture of the freshly baked 
These flecks could not be distinguished in the muf- muffin and the stored mized muffin 
fins made with yellow corn meal, however. The dif- 
ferences in the muffins made with fresh and those MUFFIN LW MUFFIN . DIFFERENCE 
: ‘ . a NUMBER ores NUMBER STORED Y-xX 
made with frozen eggs were not significant. MUGTEN MEX 
- , Al 26.4 Bl 27.3 0.9 
rABLE 3 | | 
\2 26.0 B2 26.0 0.0 
Comparison of the mean total scores of freshly baked mufiins \3 25.5 B3 296.1 0.6 
and muffins made from a stored mix \4 25.2 B4 26.5 1.3 
A5 25.2 B5 26.1 0.9 
: FPtN an practi ae DIFFERENCE A6 25 9 B6 27 I I 2 
NUMBER MUFFIN NUMBER MIX Y-X AZ 96 l B7 96 j 0 3 
{Ss 25.2 BS 26.1 0.9 
00.5 00 6 = _ “ ’ 
Al U0 5 Bl Oo 6 ] Total 205 5 911.6 61 
\? 88 6 B2 88.0 +06 
A3 88 8 B3 89.6 0.8 
\4 87.1 BA 89.0 1.9 P=0.01 to 0.001, highly significant. 
A5 &S | 35 RRS 0.4 
(6 88.8 36) 90.4 —1.6 No off flavor developed in the fat or other in- 
7 89.8 7 90.2 : . 
\i oY B 0 0.4 gredients during the storage period. 
AS 880 BS 88.4 0.4 ety ; : . , . 
The outstanding advantage in using the mix is 
Total 709 7 "14.7 50 the saving of time and energy. Muffins, equal or 
superior to freshly made muffins, can be prepared 
P =0.05, probably significant (P, or probability, is the simply and conveniently from the refrigerated mix 


probability that the difference is due to chance.) with a definite saving of time and energy. 


AHEA Headquarters Building on Colored Slides 


Your headquarters has prepared an added fillip for fall meetings of state 
associations and affiliated groups—a visit to our new “home for home eco- 
nomics’’ by means of color slide pictures. They are available this month, to- 
gether with seript, and will take about 15 minutes program time. 

No matter how many miles away from Washington your meeting is being 
held, here is your opportunity to make a tour of your handsome new building 
and see what proportion of the “three-year-plan” for furnishings has been 
accomplished. You will be impressed with the gracious beauty of the entrance 
hall and the fireplace with its delft blue tile. In one of the pictures, our 
Permanent Headquarters Fund chairman, Gertrude Drinker, is shown proudly 
greeting you at the door. By means of the camera’s lens, you will also have 
a view of the large reception and conference room, still unfurnished. 

Make an early reservation for these pictures of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Headquarters. Just write your request to AHEA, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. The pictures with script will 
be sent free, with return postage to be paid by the user. Requests will be 


filled in the order they are received. 








Clothing Owned by New York Farm Families 


Miss Klitzke is a research assistant in the de- 
partment of economics of the household and 
household management in the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 


versit y. 


LTHOUGH more difficult to obtain, clothing 
families supply im- 
supplementary information to 
They contribute to 


inventory studies of 

portant 
studies of annual purchases. 
the basis for estimating the rate at which new gar- 
ments replace old ones. From such inventory 
studies, some idea can be gleaned of the length of 
“life-use” of garments, which is important in de- 
termining the number and characteristics desired 
by consumers in garments, as well as needs in care 
of garments. 

Inventory studies, however, are time-consuming. 
Describing and pricing each garment on hand is a 
tedious and serious problem. Next, there is the 
problem of the relationship between the home- 
maker, who usually gives the record, and the enu- 
merator in examining, describing, and estimating the 
garments owned by each family member. Tied up 
with the latter is the question of the reliability of 
the memory of the homemaker as well as the dif- 
ficulty of that person in remembering details about 
each garment. The same obstacle is encountered in 
obtaining information on garments discarded. For 
such reasons, inventory studies are not often under- 
taken. 

In July 1950 an inventory of outer garments, not 
including hosiery and hats, owned by adult mem- 
bers of 103 farm families in three of the townships 
of Tompkins County, New York, was obtained. 
Families included in the study were located chiefly 
on dairy farms that had full-time operators. 

The items of clothing owned by the operators, 
homemakers, and all other adults 16 years of age 
and over who were dependent upon the income from 
the farm were studied. This group included rela- 
tives but neither hired men nor hired girls. A total 
of 141 records of women’s clothing and 168 records 
of men’s clothing was obtained from the 103 fam- 
ilies. The items of clothing studied were women’s 
coats, jackets, suits, skirts, slacks, blouses, sweat- 
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ers, dresses, and shoes; men’s coats, jackets, separate 
and work 
the total 


trousers, shirts, sweaters, shoes, boots, 
clothing. The collected 


number of outer garments for each person as well 


data included 
as the age, fiber content, price, place of purchase, 
extent of use, and method of care of each garment. 


Average Number of Garments Owned 


The men owned, on the average, one and a half 
coats (overcoats, topcoats, raincoats). These coats 
were supplemented by an equal number of dress 
and sport jackets (table 1). Each man owned ap- 
proximately two suits with two additional pairs of 
dress trousers. He also had on hand 12 dress and 
work shirts other than knit sport or T-shirts and 
His other 
work clothing consisted of an average of five pairs 
of work trousers (coveralls, bib-overalls, and trou- 


three pairs of shoes, work and dress. 


sers), two jackets, and one pair of boots, usually 


rubber. 


TABLE 1 


Number of garments owned by 168 men on 103 farms in 
Tompkins County, New York 


NUMBER OWNED 


GARMENT 

Average Median tange 

Coats 1.4 l Oto 5 
Dress jackets 1.5 l Oto 5 
Suits 1.8 2 0 to 6 
Dress trousers 3.3 2 0 to 10 
Sweaters Ri l 0 to 12 
Shirts ; 11.9 11 3 to 44 
Work jackets Sy 2 0 to 10 
Work trousers 5.2 5 0 to 15 
Shoes 3.0 3 lto6 
Boots 1.0 l O0to3 


To generalize about numbers of garments raises 
a problem which can be seen in the fact that the 
only common items ef clothing owned by all men 
were: one pair of shoes and three shirts. Fifty per 
cent of the men owned at least one of each item. 
The men also owned either work or dress trousers 
or a suit, but no one of these items was owned by 


every man. In the case of shirts, the item owned in 
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greatest quantity, the average number of 12 shirts 
How- 
ever, 5 per cent owned less than 5, 50 per cent owned 
6 to 12 shirts, while 8 per cent owned 20 or more. 
Because the range in items was great and few 


was owned by only 10 per cent of the men. 


items were owned by all persons, the relation of the 
particular items to one another and to the total 
should prove of interest. 

The 141 women owned an average of three coats, 
a jacket, a suit, two skirts, one pair of slacks, more 
than two sweaters (table 2). They had four-and-a- 
half pairs of shoes on hand and 12 dresses, in- 
cluding five work dresses. All women possessed at 
least one coat, two dresses, and one pair of shoes. 
Over one-half of the women did not own either 
More than half of the 


women owned either no skirts or only one, or no 


slacks or separate jackets. 
suits or only one. 


TABLE 2 


Number of garments owned by 141 women on 103 farms tn 
Tompkins Countu, New York 


CMBER OWNED 


GARMENT 
Average Median Range 
Coats 2.9 3 lto7 
Jackets 0.8 0 Oto 5 
Suits 1.0 1 O0to7 
Dresses 11.8 11 2 to 35 
Skirts 2.0 l Oto 13 
Slacks 1.0 0 Oto9 
Blouses 1.0 3 0 to 20 
Sweaters 2.4 2 0 to 12 
Shoes 1.5 } l toll 


Age of Garments Owned by the Men 


As one might expect, the dress clothing owned by 
these rural men had a longer lifetime than their 
work clothing. Dress clothing was not worn so 
often or so hard as working-day attire. Most of the 
dress clothes also were made of wool and repre- 
sented, on the whole, a larger initial expenditure 
than did work clothing. Because of the character- 
istics of the wool fiber itself, a longer life-span 
could be expected than for the work clothes, which 
were predominantly cotton. 

Of the total number owned, above one-third of 
the coats and suits and one-half of the sweaters, 
trousers, and jackets were from two to five years 
old (table 3). Less than one-fifth of the suits or 
coats were acquired within the past year. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the dress jackets and separate 
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dress trousers were acquired within the same period. 
Thus, the very garments that primarily are for dis- 
play, seem to be the least subject to fashion. 

Relatively few of the garments were 10 years old 
or over. However, 100 coats and suits owned were 
this old and represented over 10 per cent of the total 
number of these garments owned. 


TABLE 3 


Age of outer garments owned by 168 men on 103 farms in 


Tompkins County, New York 


AGE OF GARMENT 


ITEM 
One year 2to 5 6 to 10 Over 
or less years years 10 years 
per cent of total number) 

Coats 14 38 28 10 
Dress jackets 33 19 15 14 
Suits 18 38 27 17 
Dress trousers 34 52 8 6 
Sweaters 26 58 13 3 
Shirts 54 37 7 2 
Work jackets }] 14 13 2 
Work trousers 75 23 2 - 
Shoes 57 33 S 2 
Boots 63 29 7 ] 


The other garments owned by the men presented 
a different picture. Slightly over half of the cotton 
shirts were less than a year old, and only 9 per cent 
were over 6 years of age. Men’s cotton work trou- 
sers were chiefly an annual replacement item. Only 
a fourth of these garments were more than a year 
old, and they were found to be well-patched and 
mended. 

Over one-half of the shoes and boots had been 
purchased within a year’s time. This almost annual 
replacement rate was probably due to the hard wear 
given to work shoes and rubber boots worn for barn 
and field work. The majority of the women’s shoes 
also had been purchased during the last year. 


Age of Garments Owned by the Women 


Two to five years was the most frequent age of 
coats, suits, and sweaters (table 4). Slightly fewer 
of the coats and suits than sweaters fell into this 
group. About one-fourth of the coats were acquired 
within the 1949 to 1950 period, while one-third of 
the suits and sweaters were of that age. A larger 
proportion of the coats were found to be 10 years 
old, or older than any other garment. 

More of the skirts, slacks, blouses, and dresses on 
hand were acquired within the past year than at 
any other time. Few of these items were over five 
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years of age. On the other hand, over one-half of 
the dresses owned were acquired within the past 
year and over one-third within the two-to-five vear 
period. The same picture holds for the blouses, 
skirts, and slacks. 


TABLE 4 


Age of outer garments owned by 141 women on 103 farms in 


Tompkins County, New York 


AGE OF GARMENT 


ITEM 
One year 2 to 5 6 to 10 Over 
or less years years 10 vears 
per cer f ul numbe 

Coats 27 13 22 ) 

Jackets ‘ 34 33 24 Ss 

Suits. 34 $2 19 6 

Skirts 50 15 a) 

Blouses 53 10 7 

Sweaters : 32 53 12 3 

Slacks. 55 39 5 | 

Dresses ; 54 38 7 l 

Shoes ; 60 33 6 l 


Women bought most of their shoes within the 
vear’s time but, of the shoes they had, one-third 
were purchased in the period 1946 to 1948. 


Extent of Use of Garments Owned 

Certain garments may appear to wear longer and 
better than others due to the less constant and hard 
usage given them by their owners. Data were 


obtained on seasonal or year-round use of each 


garment, and whether it was worn frequently or 


rarely or saved for special occasions. 

Of the men’s outer garments, only coats and 
jackets (work and dress) were worn on the sea- 
sonal basis. The jackets received more constant 
wear than did the coats. All other garments owned 
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by the men were worn chiefly on the year-round 
basis and, except for coats, suits, and sweaters, re- 
ceived frequent wear. On the whole, work clothes 
received daily use. 

The coats, jackets, suits, and skirts owned by the 
women were of a seasonal nature for the most part. 
Coats in particular were worn either for the winter 
or for spring and autumn seasons. The skirts 
tended to be seasonal with winter wools and sum- 
mer cottons and rayvons. The majority of the outer 
Most of 


the clothing was worn frequently, but many closets 


garments were worn throughout the vear. 


contained items seldom worn. This was particu- 
larly true of older coats, sweaters, jackets, suits, 


and some dresses, 


Conclusions 


Variation existed in the numbers of garments 
owned by each individual. There were relatively 
few garments that all people apparently felt the 
need of owning. Different combinations of items 
made up a wardrobe for the man or the woman. For 
example, some women who owned a large number 
of dresses owned relatively few or no suits. On the 
other hand, ownership of a large number of ‘“sepa- 
rates” (skirts, blouses, sweaters) might be accom- 
panied by possession of few dresses. 

Most of the outer apparel was older than one 
vear, excepting shoes and men’s work clothing 
Many items of dress clothing were kept for sev- 
eral vears. Knowledge at the time of selection that 
the life-use of a garment could be of long duration 
might result in choices that would provide greater 
satisfaction to the purchaser. Such knowledge 
would also point to the need for information about 
methods of care, storage, and cleaning that would 
maintain a long period of satisfactory use and also 


information about the possibilities of renovating 


and remaking the garment. 


Careers for Women in the Armed Services 


A place in the armed services offers a position of dignity and prestige to 


the professionally trained woman and an opportunity to acquire a skill for 


young women who do not wish to continue further regular schooling. 

A campaign to recruit 112,000 young women into the armed services is to 
be launched on Armistice Day, November 11. A week’s activities have been 
planned to create public acceptance of the need for thousands of women in 


uniform, to create recognition that the woman in uniform is a high e¢aliber 


woman doing an important job in the service of her country. The goal of 
112,000 servicewomen includes both enlisted and officer personnel in the WAC, 
WAVE, WAF, Women Marines, the Nurse Corps of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and the Army and Air Force Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 
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Former AHEA Student 
Writes from Syria 


SOPHIE WAKIM KARAYUSUI 


Ale ppo Colle ge, Ale ppo, Syria 


Mrs. Karayusuf was an AHEA international 
scholarship student during 1938-40 at Ohio 
University. The following description of her 
present life in her native country is taken from 
a recent letter to Marion Steele, 


AHEA’s inte rnational committee ‘ 


secretary of 


When you last heard from me, I was the mother 


of only one child, who is now over five years old. 
Now I am the mother of three. Yes, I have twins 
who are almost eleven months old now, a boy named 
Khalil Wakim (nicknamed Lilo) and a little girl 
named Leila Elizabeth (nicknamed Betty). 


When my twins were born, neither my doctor nor 


anybody else expected them to live, but I was deter- 
mined to help them to live. And I am glad to say 
that they are both very much alive now, thanks to 
all the child care training that I put into practice 
on them. In fact, they have been much healthier 
than my older boy ever was at their age. 

You might like to know that my husband is most 
co-operative and is always encouraging me to do 
all that I can in the field of homemaking education. 
This vear, I have been teaching child development 
and family relationships at the American High 
School for Girls in Aleppo. This work was very 
enjoyable, and my students were so enthusiastic 
that it was gratifying to teach them. 

I have also been helping the mayor of our city 
and his municipal council in making plans for a 
homemaking school for girls similar to the one in 
Sidon, Lebanon. I am very much pleased to see 
that our municipality is awakening to the fact that 
homemaking education is essential to our young 
women, the majority of whom eventually become 
homemakers. If and this 
will be the only one of its kind in Syria. 


when school opens, it 

Next Saturday, I am going to Damascus, Syria, to 
help Dean Ava B. Milam of the FAO in a home 
economics teachers’ workshop. I expect to stay in 


Damascus for about a month working with Dean 
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first 
among the child enottormer AHEA ite rnat onal scholar- 
sh Dp stude nts 


Bettu and Lilo Karayusufl, Aleppo, surid, twins 


Milam. 
band is going to have full responsibility for our 


During my absence from Aleppo, my hus- 
twins and our five-year-old son. So, you see what 
I mean when I say that my husband is most co- 
operative. 

I am hoping to have my Arabic home economics 
textbook for the seventh grade ready for the press 
by the end of the summer. Dean Milam saw what 


I have done on it so far and encouraged me to 
finish it. 

If there is anything that I can do for the Associa- 
tion, please let me know. I am always more than 
glad to be of service to those who have done so much 
for me. Had it not been for the American Home 
Economies Association, | would never have had the 
opportunity to have the homemaking education that 
I had always wanted to have. No matter how much 
I do for this Association, it will never be enough to 


pay back for what I got from it. 


Home Economics in Germany 


ANNELIE SCHEFFLER 
German trainee at Texas Te chnological College 
1950-51 


Home economics as you know it here in the United 
States does not exist in Germany. We, a group of 
chance to 


at 


nine German home economists, had a 
find this 
Technological College last year. 

Upon invitation of the United States Government, 


we were brought to the United States in September 


out for ourselves students Texas 


as 


1950 by the training and programs section of the 
federal programs branch, Division of Exchange of 
Persons of the Department of State, under the pro- 
gram of reorientation and re-education of Germany. 

Finding a home economics department on a col- 
lege campus on the same level as the other depart- 
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ments was our first surprise. In Germany, home 
economics is taught in separate schools or institutes. 

There is a vast difference between rural and urban 
home economics in Germany, too. The rural home 
economics schools include in their curricula, in 
addition to the basic home economics courses, poul- 
try, gardening, a bit of dairying, and some general 
agriculture, because the farm woman spends about 
two-thirds of her working day doing farm work. 
Seven of us German trainees are teachers at a 
special type of rural home economics school, adapted 
to the needs of farm women. 

The schools where we home economics teachers 
got our training, however, are another kind of home 
economics schools whose purpose is to train home 
economics teachers, housekeepers, or good house- 
wives. The teacher training includes, in addition 
to two years of home economics school, two years 
of apprenticeship in a farm household as well as one 
year of teacher training at a university and a year 
of student teaching. 

There are few other chances for trained home 
economists in Germany. In special branches of 
industry, there are a small number of home econ- 
omists as demonstrators but hardly enough to men- 
tion. Of course, there are dietitians, nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers, dressmakers, and interior 
designers; but they obtained their training at 
specialized technical schools. The urban home 
economics teachers receive training at these tech- 
nical schools and are also generally trained thor- 
oughly in one or two phases of home economics. 

In the rural home economies schools, the objective 
is the acquiring of skills of cooking, sewing, wash- 
ing, cleaning, gardening, poultry raising, and dairy- 
ing. The schools are small boarding schools, with 
30 to 100 students each. Teachers live in the school 
with the students and with them run the entire 
school. The preparation of meals serves as the food 
laboratory; the garden and poultry work provide 
much of the food; cleaning the house and doing the 
laundry provide other practices. 

The afternoons are generally free for lectures, 
given in highly condensed form. Child develop- 
ment and infant care are taught in home economics 
schools only through lectures and demonstrations. 
More time is devoted to such subjects as nutrition, 
home management, human anatomy combined with 
diseases and home care of the sick, and first aid. 
There is little time for study of budgeting, family 
relations, applied arts, or interior decoration. And 
there is no time at all for research work. 

The scientific background for the work these 
students are doing is not explained to them as 
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broadly and soundly as it is in the United States, 
but their handicraft skills are greater. Possibilities 
for scientific work are limited, because each school 
is small and isolated from other schools or institutes. 
There are no facilities for laboratory work in 
bacteriology, textiles, or zoology, and few schools 
have chemistry laboratories. 

There is an educational advantage, however, in 
teachers and pupils living together. Having meals 
and recreational activities together allows the 
teachers to have a strong influence on the general 
education of their pupils. 

Tuition charged at these schools is not very high. 
They are mostly owned and supported by the state 
and are equipped rather simply, according to 
American standards. A refrigerator or an electric 
mixer still costs a small fortune in Germany, con- 
sequently the schools try to teach students to work 
most efficiently with what they are able to buy. 

In home economics at Texas Tech, we could 
choose our courses, and, among the nine of us, we 
received a good cross section and insight into Amer- 
ican home economics training. We learned the ad- 
vantages of having home economics and related 
fields together and on one campus with the other 
sciences. 

We have learned to see home economics with 
different eyes, and we will stand up for it upon 
our return to Germany, hoping we can contribute 
to give it the same high level as other professions, 
as for example, agriculture. There is need in Ger- 
many for an institute in home economics on the 
college level to train leaders for home and family 
life programs and home economics research work. 

We have learned how home economics can influ- 
ence industries and their products, and benefit both 
industries and the consumer, through co-operation, 
research, and consumer education. And the wide 
coverage which home economics receives by paper 
and radio is also something we shall work for at 
home. 

Attending and observing classes, we have re- 
ceived ideas for new methods both of teaching and 
working techniques, as well as a more thorough 
scientific basis for our own knowledge. 

We have also seen the benefits of home economics 
work in clubs and other organizations, in high 
schools, and in the Extension Service. We have 
attended state meetings of the home economics as- 
sociation, the Nutrition Council, the Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Future Homemakers of America, and 
4-H clubs. 

We found the well-organized meetings of the 
young home economists, and the ease with which 
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they conducted these meetings, especially remark- 
able. And we were all deeply impressed by the 
uniformity of the education here and the strong co- 
operation. 

We hope the Cultural Exchange Program, which 
was of so much benefit to us, not only as to subject 
matter but in teaching us more about American 
ways of life, can be continued. It seems to us that 
this program is not only highly educational; it is 
the most effective way of bringing about a better 
understanding among the peoples, which today is 
more vitally important than ever before. 


Breakfast Habits and 
Children’s Personality 


ELIZABETH A. LIPPINCOTT 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 


This study was undertaken to determine if there 
is any relation between the breakfast habits of 
children nine to twelve years old and the results of 
personality and mental achievement tests. It was 
part of work done for a master’s degree at Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

The importance of breakfast is well known among 
people in the field of nutrition and is too often 
ignored by those outside. It is important for us 
to see that our children partake of this meal and 
that it be well balanced. 

This study was made in Mount Holly, New Jer- 
sev, in an effort to discover Just what comprises the 
breakfast of children between the ages of nine and 
twelve. Since breakfast is the first meal of the 
day, it should furnish the energy needed for the 
morning which makes up the greater part of the 
learning day. It seems reasonable to assume that 
there might be some relation between the type of 
breakfast the child consumes and his ability to 
get on in school and his personality development. 

The subjects of this study were children of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of the Mount 
Holly Brainard Street and Junior Schools. Mount 
Holly is located in the heart of the New Jersey 
farming country and serves not only the com- 
munity itself but also the surrounding countryside. 
“California Test of 
Personality,” which gave a percentile rank showing 


Each child was given the 


his adjustment to himself and to his surroundings. 
The intelligence quotient and the educational quo- 
tient showing the rate of mental growth and 
achievement in the educational process were also 


obtained for each child from the school records. 
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The children were asked to fill in a questionnaire 
on their breakfast habits for a three-day period. 
The breakfast menus given by the children were 
scored, allowing credit for each food eaten during 
this period. 

The group of 181 children was divided by age 
and sex to facilitate the study and to show any 
differences which might exist between groups. 

The data on intelligence quotient, educational 
quotient, and personality rating were correlated 
with the breakfast score to determine the relation- 
ship which existed between them. It was found 
that there was little if any relationship between the 
breakfast score, 1Q, EQ, and personality rating. 

A question on the early morning time schedule 
of the children was included in an effort to discover 
if there is any relationship between the breakfast 
habits and the amount of time the child was allowed 
in the morning. Although there were scattered 
cases Where there seemed to be definite relationship, 
over the whole group there seemed to be very little 
relationship between the breakfast score and the 
time schedule. The children arose and ate break- 
fast on very similar time schedules whether the 
breakfast score was high or low. 

The children were also asked whether or not their 
breakfast was prepared for them and the breakfast 
scores compared. On an average, it was found that 
when mother or an adult prepared the morning 
meal, the resulting breakfast score was higher than 
the score of the child who prepared his own break- 
fast. It was found that 56 per cent of the boys 
and 45 per cent of the girls had breakfast prepared 
for them all three of the days studied. 

A question was also included on whether or not 
the children ate breakfast with their whole family. 
The results showed that boys and girls who ate 
breakfast with the whole family averaged higher 
Of the 
181 children studied, 64 families were united at 


breakfast scores than the other children. 


breakfast on two or three of the days reported. 

The type of breakfast these children consumed 
differed somewhat in the different age groups and 
between boys and girls within the same age group. 

In the nine-year-old group, over half of the boys 
and girls ate a breakfast which consisted of fruit, 
The girls added 
eggs to this breakfast more often than did the boys, 
and they drank more milk than the boys. 


cereal, bread, butter, and milk. 


The ten-and-eleven-year-old group's typical 
breakfast consisted of cereal, bread, butter, and 
milk. The girls added fruit to this breakfast while 
the boys added eggs. 


The twelve-year-old group’s typical breakfast 
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was the same as that of the ten-and-eleven-year-old 
group. To this basic breakfast, the boys of this age 
added both fruit and eggs. 

The following summary shows the number and 
percentage of the total group who ate each food 
item. Taking those foods eaten by over one-half 
of the children, the typical breakfast of the child 
between the ages of nine and twelve consists of: 
fruit, cereal, bread, butter, and milk. It is grati- 
fving that neither tea nor coffee is a favored bever- 
age and that so many of the children drink milk. 


106 or 59 per cent ate fruit 
i42 or 79 per cent ate cereal 
81 or 45 per cent ate eggs 
148 or 82 per cent ate bread 
114 or 63 per cent ate butter or butter substitute 
135 or 75 per cent drank milk 
23 or 13 per cent ate bacon 
14 or 8 per cent drank coffec 
7 or 4 per cent drank tea 
9 or 5 per cent ate pancakes 
14 or 8 per cent ate potatoes 
4 or 2 per cent ate sausage 
It seems that there is little if any relationship 
between the type of breakfast a child (nine to 
twelve) eats and his intelligence quotient, educa- 
tional quotient, and his personality. This study, 
however, shows that there is a tendency toward 
higher breakfast scores and thus toward better 
breakfasts when mother or some adult supervises 
the child’s breakfast. The united family at the 
breakfast table seems to contribute to a_ better 
breakfast and a good start on a better daily diet. 


HEIB’s Chuckle 
at “The Public and We” 


BERNICE BURNS 
Betty Crocker Magazine of the Air 


The home economists in business were given that 
rare opportunity “to see ourselves as others see us” 
during the production of “The Public and We” in 
Cleveland when the department met to consider the 
hows and whys of effective public relations. 

A dramatic skit which presented two portraits 
of a home economist in business brought to light 
the fact that the public does not always see us as 
we see ourselves. Painted with a very broad brush, 
the ideal home economist (which we all dream of 
being) appeared as a beautiful woman endowed with 
all the talents and graces. ‘Educated for better 
living, with a message we can’t help giving!” sang 


a trio as a lovely young home economist posed for 
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her portrait. A public relations “expert’’ quoted 
from a mythical survey remarks such as home 
economists often make in describing their role in 
life. The home economist was depicted as the 
artist, the leader, the visionary, the perfectionist, 
the ultimate perfection in a wife and mother 

“Oh lucky he, who marries me” trilled the trio. 

The second portrait was of the woman who comes 
to mind when the words “home economist” are 
spoken to our public. She appeared as a “sensible” 
woman, stocky in figure, stolid in opinion, a bit apt 
to be critical of others’ cooking, “with a knowledge 
she can’t help showing.” This typical home econ- 
omist was prized by her company because she can 
do anything in almost no time at all and has a 
magician’s touch of producing pies and cakes at 
the drop of an executive memorandum. 

The home economists readily admitted that much 
truth is spoken in jest and that these candid pictures 
of how we see ourselves and how others see us can 
form the basis of a public relations program 

It was suggested that we might well learn many 
secrets of public relations by examining how other 
organizations achieved splendid results. Mrs. Nena 
Wilson Badenoch, director of radio and television 
for the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, was asked how her society succeeded in 
getting attention, expressing ideas, establishing com- 
munication, and obtaining action. Mrs. Badenoch 
explained that they never lose sight of the fact that 
homemaking centers in people who are endlessly 
fascinating and infinitely different but who have 
common affections and aspirations. Children form 
the heart of the family and, therefore, their organ- 
ization which is designed to help children live full 
and normal lives endeavors never to make the 
mistake of working for the association rather than 
for the crippled children themselves. She expressed 
the thought that home economists must always 
think in terms of homes, not as units but as the 
family we all know. There are approximately 44 
million families in the United States and, broadly 
speaking, a woman to every family. Eighteen mil- 
lion of those women are employed. A genuine in- 
terest and a realistic approach to their homemaking 
problems cannot but strengthen the home econ- 
omist’s normal family ties with all families. 

L. B. Williams, director of the California Foods 
Research Institute, who took the role of the publie 
relations expert, pointed out that every home econ- 
omist must have sympathy, faith in homes, and 
understanding of people, and prove herself a nice 
relation to have in the family tree. Then our publie 
and we will live happily ever after. 
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Plans in Progress for 1952 
Meeting in Atlantic City 


The program planning committee for the forty- 
third annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics to held in Atlantie City, 
New Jersey, from June 24 to 27, 1952, is to meet 
in Washington November 5 and 6. Olga 
Brucher, senior vice-president of the Association, 


Association be 


on 


is chairman of the program committee. 
Plans the annual 
and for t 
outlined in Atlantic City on September 29, when 
Florence Fallgatter, president of the Association, 
met in the Ethel Powell, 


chairman, and other members of the local arrange- 


for the “staging” of meeting 


he mechanical details of the event were 


convention city with 


ments committee, and with members of the AHEA 


headquarters stafi 


Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Aids Headquarters Fund 


A contribution of $2500 to the Permanent Head- 
Fund of the American Home Economics 


Association was voted by Phi Upsilon Omicron, 


quarters 


honorary home economics fraternity, at its annual 


council meeting in Highland Park, Illinois, on 
August 1. 

The gift is an expression of the fraternity’s inter- 
est in the progress of the furnishing of the AHEA 
headquarters building—particularly the conference 
room-—library. 

Frances Urban, field secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, is president of Phi 
are: 


Upsilon Omicron. The other national officers 


Frances Fischer, Cleveland, Ohio, vice-president ; 


Priscilla Rowland, Logan, Utah, treasurer; Mrs. 
Genevieve Forthun, Fargo, North Dakota, busi- 
ness secretary; Orinne Johnson, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky, editor of The Candle; Mrs. Alice S. Hous- 
ton, Carlsbad, California, chairman of the expan- 
sion committee; and Iris Davenport, Nashville, 
Tennessee, chairman of the professional work com- 
mittee. 

The 


are: 


Omicron district councilors 


University, 


Phi Upsilon 


Mable E. Adams, Alabama: 
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Frances Fischer, Cleveland; Mrs. Grace Bailey, 
Denton, Texas; Mrs. Elsie Bush, Laramie, Wy- 
oming; Mrs. Edna Moran, Grand Forks, North 


Champaign, Illinois; 


Dakota; Mary A. McKee, 
and Mrs. Laura Winn, Reading, Massachusetts. 


Food and Nutrition Booklet 


“What's the Answer?” 
“The Place of Processed Foods in Family Meals” 
and “The Place Milk Pres- 


sure-Cooked Foods in Family Meals” are discussed 


of Pasteurized and 
with authority and charm in radio scripts of the 
same titles in a food “What’s the 


booklet that has been prepared by the 


and nutrition 
Answer?” 
food and nutrition division of the AHEA. 
Arranged as lively and conversational round- 
table radio discussions, the booklets present timely 
nutritional questions for answer by leading scien- 
tists whose names and the answers they have sup- 
plied are used in the seripts. Ineluded in the panel 
membership are Grace A. Goldsmith, MD; C. A. 
Elvehjem; James 8S. MeLester, MD; Adelia M 


Beeuwkes: Cecilia Schuck; Florence Seoular; John 


L. C. Goffin, MD; Agnes Fay Morgan; L. A. May- 
nard; C. Morley Sellery, MD; William J. Darby, 
MD; Genevieve Stearns; Icie Macy Hoobler; Olive 
Sheets; Kenneth A. Easlick, DDS; James R. Wil- 
son, MD; Hazel K. Stiebeling; Helen L. Gillum; 
and Margaret A. Ohlson. Mrs. Beatrice H. White, 


Ambrosia Noetzel, and Mrs. Cora H. Callander, 
San Bernardino Valley College, were the 


all of 
committee in charge of organizing the material 
Copies of the food and nutrition “What's the 
Answer?” booklet may be obtained from AHEA 
headquarters, 1600 Twentieth street, N.W., Wash- 
9- 


ington 9, D. C Price 25 cents. 


Symposium Honors 


Dr. E. V. McCollum 


The Robert Gould Research Foundation of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, honored E. V. MeCollum with a 
symposium on “The Physiological Role of Certain 
at the Johns Hop- 
10 


Vitamins and Trace Elements” 
kins University in Baltimore on September 
and li. The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion Was represented at the dinner in honor of Dr 
MeCollum by Mabel Spencer of the home 
nomics department at the University of Mary- 
land. Dr. McCollum, emeritus professor of bio- 
chemistry at the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, was made an honorary member 
of the AHEA in 1918. 


eco- 








HEA Activities 





Nominations Accepted 


for the 1952 Borden Award 


MARGARET S. CHANEY 


Chairman, Borden Award Committee 


The awards committee of the American Home 
Economies Association announces that the Borden 
Company again makes available its award for 1952 
and solicits nominations. Choice of the recipient 
will be made on the basis of publication of funda- 
mental research in the field of nutrition and experi- 
mental foods with preference to that done on human 
beings and to that which is of value to the dairy 
industry. Home economists in the United States 
and Canada will be considered, with preference 
given to members of the American Home Economics 
Association. In selecting the recipient, considera- 
tion will be given to publications for the pre- 
ceding five years as well as those of 1951. 

Nominations for the 1952 award must be received 
by the chairman not later than February 1, 1952, 
and should be accompanied by a list of publications 
and other pertinent data. The award will be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Atlantic City next 
June. 

The awards committee will appreciate the help 
of Association members in selection of the recipient. 
Send nominations for this award to Dr. Margaret 
S. Chaney, Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. 


AHEA Offers Two 1952-53 
Research Fellowships 


EpNA MESHKE 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


The American Home Economics Association is 
seriously interested in the quality of scholarship 
and the research abilities of its members. To en- 
courage scholars and to promote research, graduate 
fellowships have been established and are available 
annually to able home economists who give definite 
promise of continued scholarly zeal and professional 





service. The awards available for 1952-53 are as 


follows: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, which has a stipend 
of $500. 

2. The Omicron Nu Fellowship, which has a stipend 
of $1,000. 

General qualifications for these fellowships are: 
consistently high scholastic record in home eco- 
nomics and closely related subject fields; broad 
successful professional experience; personal qual- 
ities which include social adjustment, emotional and 
physical stamina, and the capacity for continued 
scholarly achievement; professional characteristics 
which inelude aptitudes for research, ability to write 
in a well-organized fashion, and a sincere conviction 
regarding a significant problem, field of research, or 
area of independent study. 

Application blanks may be secured from the 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twen- 
tieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. Application 
should be sent to Dr. Edna Meshke, Chairman of 
the Committee on AHEA Fellowship Awards, Santa 
Barbara College of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, California. The final date for 
receipt of applications is February 1, 1952. 


“Our” Cookbook Aids 
United Nations Day 


+ 


WOTWLIYS FAVORITE REC IYES 


+ ees. . 


OVER WO" TESTED DISHES ® 
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“Cancel all engagements, light your oven, and 
watch your mail box, because we are sending you 
some recipes to be kitchen-tested this week-end,” 
may have startled many home economists in San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Chicago, and New York 
who unsuspectingly answered Mildred Horton's long 
distance telephone call one day last May; but there 
wasn't one who didn’t start crossing through her 
engagement list while she listened. AHEA had 
been invited to edit and kitchen-test some 100 
recipes for The World’s Favorite Recipes, a cook- 
book from United Nations countries, and time was 
short. 

Time was indeed short, because printing schedules 
had had to be advanced to an extent that would 
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have been disastrous for the participation of AHEA 
had not so many members cheerfully cancelled other 
engagements in order to spend whatever time was 
necessary to locate unusual ingredients, translate 
foreign measurements—and sometimes foreign lan- 
guages—into English, and repeat the recipe if 
necessary. As the recipes were returned to Wash- 
ington, Marjorie Heseltine edited the final manu- 
script. 

The World’s Favorite Recipes, which appeared 
on schedule in late September, is AHEA’s contribu- 
tion to the celebration of United Nations Day 1951. 
Our participation in this project of the National 
Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day was 
invited not only because of our professional skill 
but also because of the leadership that our college 
clubs, particularly, took last year in planning inter- 
national dinners, inspiring UN Day celebrations on 
the campuses, and in making United Nations flags. 
Letters of thanks and appreciation have come from 
the home economics associations of The Philippines 
and Greece, to whom the Association sent United 
Nations flags last vear. 

The World’s Favorite Recipes, 
Harper & Brothers, is being sold by many home eco- 


published by 


nomics associations, college clubs, and organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee as well as by regular booksellers. The retail 


price is $1. 
Consumer-Retailer 


Co-ordinating Committee 


CHRISTINE NEWARK 
Ohio State Unive rsity 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council co- 
ordinating committee for consumer-retailer co- 
operation in the defense economy held its first meet- 
ing in Washington on September 10. Both con- 
sumer and retailer groups were represented. Pre- 
liminary NCRC committees on manpower problems 
at the retail counter and on black markets in beef 
reported on their assignments. 

Three task committees will be set up to con- 
sider and make recommendations concerning prob- 
lems in (1) price and quality relationships; (2) pur- 
chasing power; (3) store services, hours, and other 
manpower demands. 

The AHEA’s committee on consumers in the 
defense economy (reported in the May 1951 Jour- 
NAL) now has subcommittees working on these 
problems. 


AHEA ACTIVITIES 725 


State Department Discusses 


Economic Relations 


JOHNIE CHRISTIAN 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Miss Christian represented the AHEA at this 
meeting on proble ms of economic relations 
between Eastern and Western Europe, called 
by the State Department for representatives 
of national organizations, 

Harold 
Lindner, deputy assistant secretary for economic 
affairs, U. S. Department of Siate, told the meeting. 


“America wants allies, not satellites,” 


He explained that it is important for us to under- 
stand the interaction of trade agreements; countries 
must trade with each other, buying as we!l as selling 
strategic materials. U.S. help in working out trade 
agreements between countries should take the form 
of advice and moral support, not coercion, Mr. 
Lindner emphasized. 





Public Relations Exchange 





Vocational Guidance Conference 


A program prepared to create enthusiastic inter- 
est in home economics among leaders who guide 
voung people toward their future occupations was 
presented by the Cincinnati HEIB group on March 
17. Co-operating Cincinnati organizations were: 
Public Schools Counseling Service, Home Economics 
in Education, Dietetic Association, and Vocational 
Guidance Association. About 600 were invited. 

Theme of this vocational guidance conference was 
‘Home Economics—A Career for a Sounder World.” 
Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted gave the keynote 
address. Emphasis was on the broad field covered 
by home economics and the importance of directing 
students into home economics. The subject was 
divided into seven areas, each discussed by a panel. 

Guests were presented with folders in which mem- 
bers of the participating home economics groups 
had assembled materials on their various areas. Of 
special interest were personal histories prepared by 
the Cincinnati HEIB public relations chairman, 
Margaret DeAtley. 

While in Cineinnati, Mrs. Husted made a 15- 
minute tape recording at radio station WLW for 
re-broadeast a week later. In this interview, she 
stressed the variety of interesting positions open 
to girls who earn home economies degrees. 








New Kooks 


Building Your Marriage. By Rex A. SKIDMORE 
and ANTHON 8S. CaNNoNn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951, 650 pp., $5. 


Building Your Marriage emphasizes the con- 
structive and hopeful aspects of preparing and 
achieving happiness in marriage and family liv- 


ing. The book, by well-prepared authors from 
the University of Utah, is organized around ques- 
tions asked by their students. Its philosophy is 
both practical and idealistic. The the 
‘amily eycle is covered and findings of recent re- 
search along with short personal sketches of fam- 


span of 


ily situations give the book validity. The ap- 
proach is functional and psychological. 
Each chapter has subtitles in question form, 


facilitating reading of sections of special interest. 
Questions, suggested activities, and a list of se- 
lected readings are also included. College: students 
from many departments will want to read this text; 
many will not consider it a text. It’s the kind of 
book that will start thinking and will be discussed 
over the coffee cups and in dormitories. 

Bwiiding 
with other recent texts. 
wish to dig deeper into special angles of this sub- 
Ways of living and understanding within 


Marriage favorably 


The serious student may 


Your compares 


ject. 
the reach of young men and women and the worth- 
whileness of the effort for full enjoyment of family 
life are the inspiring offering of this text—Katu- 
ARINE Roy, Montana State College. 


Essentials of Nutrition. By Henry C. SHERMAN 
and CAROLINE SHERMAN Lanrorp. Third Edi- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951, 454 pp., $4.25. 

Those who have used this book as a textbook 
will be pleased with the revisions to make Essen- 
tials of Nutrition a more timely text and reference. 
Not only do the food tables now include the more 
specific calorie factors adopted a year ago by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in ad- 
dition to the Atwater values but also the latest in- 
formation on such other phases of nutrition as 
W. C. Rose’s proposed recommended intakes of 


the essential amino acids. Also, there are more 


complete discussions of the phosphorus allowance 
and of the revised calcium allowance set up by the 
National Research Council. 


The section on long- 





term liberality of food calcium includes information 


on current experiments at Columbia University. 
Space is devoted to consideration of nutritionally 
available calcium and supplementary sources of 
this mineral by enrichment of some basic foods. 
A revision of the chapter on the relation of food 
to teeth includes latest findings on effects of such 
specific nutrients as vitamins A and D and effect 
of the sugar intake as well as that of fluorides. 
costs and values, the au- 


In considering food 


thors have included additional discussion and 
charts to assist in planning weekly quantities of 
food to be purchased for different income families. 

The appendix includes the 1948 revision of the 
recommended daily dietary allowances, and the 
extended glossary will be particularly valuable to 
GEORGENE BarTE, 


beginning nutrition § students. 


Iowa State College. 


Large Quantity Recipes. By \Marcarer bk. Ter- 
RELL. New Edition of Quantity Food Service 
Recipes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1951, 414 pp., $7. 

This is the 
under the sponsorship of the American Dietetic 


new cookbook selected and tested 


Association. Dietitians from colleges and univer- 
sities assisted in compiling and testing the recipes 
different from the first 
edition the title of Quantity Food 


Ne rvice Recipe S that it should not be considered a 


It is so completely 


issued under 
revised edition. It is more scientific and practical 

The recipes have been standardized for approxi- 
mately fifty portions and are listed in both weights 
Directions for 


measures. preparation are 


Most of the recipes include a 


and 
concise. finished 
weight or volume, a portion size in weight or meas- 
ure, and approximate time and temperatures fo 
cooking. Sizes of pans are included in many reci- 
pes, which is important in baked products. 

The 


it possible to adapt the recipe for numbers and 


information given in each recipe makes 
sizes of portions and to use the availble equip- 
ment. The value 
for any production manager in the food service 
field —E. MapeELine Burveicu, Malvern, Pennsyl- 


ania, 


book should have considerable 


Principles and Techniques in Social Casework: 
Selected Articles 1940-1950. Cora Kasivs, 
Editor. New York: Family Service Association 
of America, 1950, 433 pp., $4.50. 

This volume contains 32 articles selected from 
about 450 which appeared in Social Casework, The 
Family, and Journal of Social Casework. These 
key articles highlight the developments in social! 
work history during a period when the art of help- 
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ing moved from the application of a simple rule- 
of-thumb formula to an art based on social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and clinical knowledge and to 
an awareness of the interrelationships of forces 
which affect the individual and his way of life. 

Because this compilation reflects the major trends 
in social casework of the period, it will be a val- 
uable source of reference; and certain articles such 
as “The Content of Living as a Basis for a Stand- 
ard of Assistance and Service” by Jane Hoey are 
“must” reading for all home economists. 

An index facilitates its use as a textbook.— 
Luise K. Appiss, Community Service Socety of 


New York. 


These Well-Adjusted Children. By Grace LAnc- 
pon and Irvinc W. Stour. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1951, 245 pp., $3.75. 

This book reports what the parents of a group 
of well-adjusted children said in interviews when 
asked, ‘What in the home life accounts for your 
child’s good adjustment?” Children were selected 
by teachers or school principals on the condition 
that a positive answer could be given to eight 
questions about the child (including, does he ap- 
pear to be a happy child, is he able to think for 
himself, is he kind and helpful to teachers and 
classmates, is he liked and respected by his peers). 
There were 131 boys and 130 girls, ranging in age 
from 5 to 21 years. The chief factors stressed by 
the parents are summarized by the authors with 
a liberal use of quotations. Descriptive sketches 
illustrate the wide variety in the home settings. 
There was great diversity in procedures described 
for “bringing up” the children, but the most im- 
portant factor as expressed by all the parents 
could be summed up in the words of one father as 
“loving them and letting them know it, thinking 
of them as people and treating them so, appreciat- 
ing what they do and trusting them and telling 
them so, and above all letting them know they are 
wanted.” The wealth of illustrative material and 
the emphasis on the well-adjusted child in a happy 
home will make this book welcome to parents and 
professional workers alike——HeELEN C. Dawe, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 


Television and Our Children. By Ropert Lewis 
SuHayon. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1951, 94 pp., $1.50. 

Robert Lewis Shayon is co-editor of the radio 
and television section of the Saturday Review of 


Literature and radio and television critic for the 
He presents his ma- 


Christian Science Monitor. 


NEW BOOKS 





~I 
to 
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terial in a charming, easy-to-read style. Theory 
and fact are clearly stated with comments on 
progress being made. 

The book examines why children are unusually 
interested in television and why broadcasters pro- 
duce programs with little regard for educational 
values and age levels. The author suggests ways 
of improving programs through such organizations 
as the “Listeners Council.” He presents a dis- 
couraging picture of the attempts educational in- 
stitutions have made to promote better TV broad- 
casts. He feels the home and the community are 
basic influences for betterment if they could be 
alerted to their responsibilities. TV is consumed 
in the home. The source of consumption is where 
the demand for improvements must arise. What 
parents do with children in their own homes to de- 
velop an appreciation and understanding of whole- 
some TV broadcasts will largely determine the 
quality of future programs. 

Mr. Shayon speaks from a background of sound 
child psychology. He uses recent studies and sur- 
veys to support his statements. 

Television and Our Children is a first book in 
this area. It is an excellent statement of condi- 
tions as they are. It would be especially useful 
to community groups and educational organiza- 
tions initiating a movement to revamp the quality 
of television and other mass media programs. 

Kate W. Kinyon, Denver, Colorado. 


The Story of Lace and Embroidery. By 
E. Scuwas. New York: Fairchild ? 
Inc., 1951, 96 pp., $3.25 
While Mr. Schw: ' 

tive treatise on 

Embro ] 

retere 

Mm «@ 

many 

criminat 
The 

neeclem 

tativels 

followed 

lace anc 

made lace 

machine-e 
Numerot 
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sity of Tennessee. 
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“U. S. Grades for Beef” gives consumers and 
others a brief explanation of United States grades 
for beef. It is a leaflet that will help the consumer 
know how to select a suitable quality and cut of 
meat for his purpose and how to prepare it for best 
palatability. 
shown, along with a 
which it is placed. A simple chart gives preferred 
There 
is also a drawing of a beef carcass showing the 
location of each cut. Requests for this six-page 
leaflet No. 310 may be sent to the Office of Infor- 
mation, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


A drawing of each grade stamp is 
description of the meat on 


method of cooking for each cut and grade. 


The new edition of “Rural Family Living 
Charts” issued by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 


and Home Economics is now available to home 
economists and others who work with families. 
Prepared each year in time for the annual Outlook 


De- 
partment of Agriculture, the chart book shows eco- 


Conference of extension workers in the U. S. 


nomic trends affecting farm families primarily and 
gives some material on urban families. A _ film 
strip of the charts is available for purchase. For 
a free copy of the charts or for further informa- 
tion about ordering: the film strip, write: Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Legal Status of the American Family” is a 
summary intended to whet public interest in the 
laws that govern family relationships. It is taken 
from the final report of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Background Materials, National Con- 
ference on Family Life held in 1948. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, has short- 
ened the material and printed it in pamphlet form 
for distribution to schools, trade unions, parent- 
workers, and other 
Order from the 


teacher associations, social 
interested groups and individuals. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on orders of 


100 or more. 


Nursery school and other group care workers 
are being offered two publications by Edna Mohr, 


prepared from her 20 years of experience as nu- 
service in the 


tritionist and consultant on food 
nursery school department of the Elizabeth Mce- 
Cormick Memorial Fund. “Practical 
Food Service in Nursery Schools and Other Group 
gives fundamentals for planning 


Care Centers” 


and serving children’s group meals. It is written 
in a simple, orderly fashion that can be under- 
stood by an untrained and inexperienced staff. 
“Recipes for Nursery Schools and Other Group 
Care Centers” is a selection of recipes used success- 
fully in many nursery schools because they rep- 
resent the kind of children like. 
These recipes give ingredients for serving 25, 50, 
Copies of both pub- 


food need and 
and 100 preschool children. 
lications may be ordered from Elizabeth MeCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. Price 50 cents each. 


Health Survey of Hunter College Freshmen. 
Dr. Anne 8. Loop and Anne B. Tipton have con- 
ducted and reported an interesting survey concern- 
ing the health of Hunter College freshmen over a 
period of four consecutive semesters (1948-50). 
The 1,033 students questioned embraced diverse 
nationalities, economic levels, and interests and 
represented a cross section of the entering fresh- 
man class. 

Recommendations from the findings of the sur- 
vey include: (1) the addition to the existing two- 
hour per week schedule of the college hygiene 
course of one hour weekly, to be allocated to in- 
dividual conferences, films, and practical problems ; 
(2) limiting the number of students, if possible, to 
a maximum of 20 per class to insure a more per- 
and (3) further teaching em- 


phasis in each of the four general areas explored in 


sonalized contact; 


the survey, these areas being: personal appearance 
and body grooming, daily health practices, mental 
and emotional health, and physical status. Teach- 
ers of physiology, health, and hygiene should find 
the survey interesting informative. This 
mimeographed survey, dated April 17, 1951, is 44 


and 
pages in length. 


A new United Nations publication is ‘Measures 
for the Economie Development of Under-Developed 
Countries,” prepared by experts appointed by the 
secretary-general of the United Nations. In his 
preface, Trygve Lie says, 

One set of the recommendations contained in the report 
calls upon the governments of the under-developed countries 
to create the pre-conditions and institutional framework re- 
quired for economic development, and to take vigorous 
action to promote a more complete and more efficient utili- 
Another set of 


the recommendations is addressed to the economically more 


zation of their own economic resources 


Guide for 
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developed countries; these recommendations concern mainly 
certain commercial policies which relate to the economic 
development of the under-developed countries. Finally, a 
group of recommendations is addressed to the United 
Nations and other international agencies 

Copies may be ordered from International Doc- 
uments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., Price 75 cents. 


**Tomatoes—Facts for Consumer Education” 
(AIB-32) is the title of the first of a series of 
bulletins giving source materials for persons who 
provide consumers with information on _ food. 
Origin, quantities used, nutritive value, market in- 
formation, selection, use in family meals, home 
canning, questions from homemakers, references on 
tomato recipes, references cited, other sources of 
information, and materials for use with consumer 
groups are the subjects covered in the various sec- 
tions. 

Author of the publication is Irene H. Wolgamot 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, who had assistance from the Production 
and Marketing Administration, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, and 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Obtain from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


The Educational Policies Commission has two 
new pamphlets intended to help citizens under- 
stand their responsibilities to public — schools. 
“Citizens and Edueational Policies” and ‘Public 
Schools: A Top Priority” are the titles, and they 
may be ordered from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Price 15 cents each. 

A clearinghouse of information about pro- 
grams and activities intended to help solve the 
problems of the aging population is being provided 
through a new publication, Aging, prepared by the 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. It is issued without regular sched- 
ule. To be on the mailing list for this publication, 
write Office of Publications and Reports, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Home Economics in Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the United States” by Beulah I. Coon, 
agent for studies and research in home economics 
education, has just been published by the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, to answer 


the question, “What is home economics?” asked 





EDITOR'S MAIL 


by visitors from other countries. 

of definitions and purposes of hor 

tvpes of home economics professior ., ai 

future developments of home economics 

home economists new insight in interpre’ 

work to high school students and othe , 

this country who ask “What is home econ 

For sale by the Superintendent of Docun. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 20 cents. 


“Emotions of Everyday Living” is the title of 
a series of sound films planned to give insight into 
common emotional problems that arise in the life- 
time of nearly everyone. The first two of the 
series, “The Steps of Age” and “Angry Boy” (ap- 
proved by the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the U. S. Public Health Service), may be pur- 
chased from the International Film Bureau, Inc., 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
“The Steps of Age,” $95; “Angry Boy,” $105. To 
borrow or rent these films, inquire at your state 
or local Mental Health Authority, Mental Health 
Society, public library, or 16 mm educational film 
library. 


Five episodes in the life of a typical family, 
“The Will B. Mature Family,” will start helpful 
group discussion in a parents’ or teachers’ meet- 
ing. Each episode is in the form of a prepared 
synopsis which may be either read aloud or im- 
provised informally by a few people. It is intended 
that after the reading or dramatization the audi- 
ence should be divided into groups of eight or ten 
to discuss the unresolved problem left at the end 
of the episode. Thus the audience is encouraged 
to see the situation with the eyes of each member 
of the family and bring to light a solution in the 
best interests of all concerned. 
leaflet may be obtained from the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


The eight-page 


Available from the same address is “High Pres- 
sure Area,” a dramatic sketch written about par- 
ental perplexities with teen-age children, which was 
enthusiastically witnessed by the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult education department at the 
AHEA annual meeting this year. It is one in a 
series of three “Temperate Zone” plays, one about 
parents’ problems with preschool children and the 
other about school age children. A sample packet 
of one script for each of the three plays plus one 


discussion guide sells for $2.75. 





Abstracts 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Exxia J. Rose and 
Patricia AUBLE, University of Minnesota 


The objectives of programs of teacher educa- 
tion, R. W. M. Travers, G. Fencnat, and R. 
Craig. J. Educ. Research 44, No.9 (May 1951), 
pp. 641-656. 

In order to plan a curriculum intelligently or de- 
termine the results of that curriculum, it is neces- 
sary to know what it is trying to do. A survey of 
the literature of professional organizations and in- 
dividual colleges and college catalogues revealed 
a definite lack of clarity in objectives of programs 
of teacher education. The objectives which were 
found and the frequency mentioned are included 
in this report. 

The presence in literature of many inadequately 
defined objectives is of little value to faculties seek- 
ing guidance in formulating their own objectives. 
Yet it is necessary that teacher training institu- 
tions formulate usable objectives. One cannot ex- 
pect the graduates of these schools to go forth and 
establish educational programs with clear-cut pur- 
poses if the institutions themselves do not demon- 


is to be done and how it should be 


strate what 
done. 

Adequately defined objectives would also permit 
the faculty of one institution to understand and 
intelligently consider the objectives of another 
institution. 


Citizenship attitudes of graduated seniors at 
Purdue University, U. S. college graduates 
and high school pupils, A. J. Drucker and 
H. H. Remmers. J. Educ. Psychology 42, No. 
4 (April 1951), pp. 231-235. 

Many colleges and universities maintain that 
general education programs help students become 
good or intelligent citizens better than specialized 
education. A study by the research department of 
Time magazine, using scales developed by C. R. 
Pace of Syracuse University, reached conclusions 
confirming this belief. 

A similar but simplified scale was used at Purdue 
University in measuring citizenship attitudes of 
college seniors in the schools of science and engi- 


730 





neering. The quality of home environment Was also 
The citi- 
“General Education” 


measured and taken into consideration. 
zenship attitudes of Purdue’s 
college graduates, even though basically in the field 
of natural science and not liberal arts or the hu- 
manities, were on the average more acceptable (at 
least to social scientists) than attitudes of engineer- 
ing graduates. 

When the scale was administered to 12,000 high 
school pupils, those pupils whose fathers had had 
general education in college had better citizenship 
had had 


These studies give encour- 


attitudes than those whose fathers spe- 
cialized college work. 
agement to those who advocate that general studies 


need to be woven into more specialized courses, 


Who is a good professor? T. C. Donnetiy. J. 
Higher Educ. 22, No. 6 (June 1951), pp. 304- 
309, 343. 

We do not have all the facts about professors nor 


has the teaching profession developed generally 
| t 


agreed-upon criteria for the measurement of the 

worth of a college teacher. However, each one has 

his own idea of what a good professor is like. 
Professor Donnelly presents his picture of the 


valued professor as one who is not a bore, one who 
genuinely enjoys young people and is stimulated by 
association with them. He deplores the practice 
of having all counseling and advising done by pro- 
fessional counselors, thus eliminating a more per- 
sonal relationship between the teacher and his stu- 
dent. A good college professor must have adequate 
training (a PhD if available in his field) and the 
ability to arouse and maintain interest and en- 
This latter ability 1s 


effort and 


thusiasm in his students. 
not a gift but is gained by conscious 


willingness to receive suggestions and profit from 
criticism. A major failing of most graduate schools 
is that, although approximately three-fourths of the 
teachers, students 


graduate students will become 


are trained for research and not for teaching 

The effective teacher is able to induce students 
think, to make to 

discriminate among values, 
the student to act on what he knows. 


to relevant judgments, and 
and can also motivate 
Specialists 
must be able to see phenomena with which they 
deal as a part of a whole. The first responsibility 
of a professor is to be a good teacher. However, 
research and study give satisfaction and make his 
teaching more alive. A sense of responsibility for 
the general conduct of the college, community, and 
state and willingness to give a helping hand to new 
movements and agencies which seek to achieve 
worth-while purposes is needed. 

An outstanding college can only gain this en- 


viable position through the work of good professors. 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by MyrrLe GUNSELMAN CORRELL 
Kansas State Colleqe 


Home management in family living, |. H. Gross. 
Marriage & Family Living 13, No. 3 (Summer 
1951), pp. 102-103, 112. 

The National Conference on Family Life—held 
in Washington in 1948—through its subcommittee 
on home management, recognized management as 
a series of three mental steps of activity which 
take place in the use of resources of the home. 
These steps are: planning before the resource 1s 
used, exercising mental control while the plan is 
being carried out, and looking back after the plan 
is completed to see how well it succeeded and what 
changes would be made in another similar situa- 
tion 

Management is problem-solving in the use ol 
resources The papel revle wed here stre ssed the 
Importance of knowledge about each resource. 
Three special ways in which home management as 
the process of choice-making in relation to re- 
sources Intermeshes with family living were picked 
out for discussion: its aid in securing a desirable 
background for family living, its contribution to 
the personal satisfactions of the homemaker, and 
its part in developing shared values within a fam- 
ily group. Homes that have a smooth-running at- 
mosphere are usually the result of planning. 

There are mental challenges and resulting satis- 
factions in seeking out new and _ better ways Ol 
working in the household. Application of work 
simplification to homemaking tasks, along with 
control of some fatigue through recognizing its 
causes, adds to the satisfactions of a homemaker 
through managerial activity. 

Sharing of values provides a common bond 
among family members. Through planning, the 
experiences and attitudes may be more fully 
shared. If all of the relatively mature members 
have a voice in the decisions concerning the use of 
resources, they share even more fully in family 
values through helping to shape those values. 


National product and income in the first quar- 
ter of 1951—uneven pace of spending, | Edi- 
torial]. Survey of Current Business 31, No. 5 
(May 1951), pp. 7-8. 

There has been irregularity in recent quarterly 
changes in consumer outlays and in corresponding 
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shifts in personal saving as compared with the rela- 
tively steady expansion of personal income. 
During the third quarter of 1950, consumers en- 
gaged in an extraordinary buying rush, increas- 
ing their expenditures by an amount substantially 
in excess of their disposable incomes. This sharply 
curtailed the over-all rate of personal saving. 
These movements of consumption and savings 
were temporarily reversed in the fourth quarter. 
Increase in federal income tax withholding rates 
in October may have restrained consumption ex- 
penditures. Another buying wave in the early part 
of the first quarter of 1951 resulted in greater ex- 
pansion of consumer expenditures than of disposa- 


ble incomes, with a consequent cut in savings. 


Agricultural production and income, | Editoria! |. 
Survey of Current Business 31, No. 6 (June 
1951), pp. 7-8. 

A large rise in cash farm income and a further 
advance in farm real estate values are the result 
of the 30 per cent advance in prices received by 
farmers in the first 5 months of 1951 over last vear. 
This rise in cash income was in part a recovery 
from the eyelical decline following the high peak 
of 1948, but it also reflects the world-wide increase 
in the demand for agricultural commodities which 
followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

Farm costs have risen, the advance over 1950 
being about half as relatively great as the rise in 
farm product prices. Slower rise in_ production 
costs—which represent somewhat more than half 
the amount of gross farm income—has brought a 
larger relative gain in net farm income than in 


total income. 


Social status of social workers in 1950, \I. G. 
Stewart. Monthly Labor Review 72, No. 4 
(Apr. 1951), pp. 391-395. 

An estimated 75,000 social workers were em- 
ployed at an average annual salary of $2,960 in 
1950. Women comprised nearly 70 per cent of all 
social workers in the United States, at an average 
Men received $3,430. 


Case workers, who account for 60 per cent of all 


annual salary of $2,800. 


social work positions in the country, earned an 
average of $2,730; their supervisors averaged 
$3,610. 
bility averaged $3,700. Other workers in the field, 


Social workers with executive responsi- 


engaged in teaching, research, and consultation, 
averaged $3,710. 

The federal government paid the highest salaries 
for all social-work positions, with averages rang- 
ing from $4,000 for case or group workers to $5,880 
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for those social workers engaged in teaching, re- 
search, consulting. Private agencies paid their 
social workers on the average about $1,000 less 
than the federal government. 

Two-thirds of the social workers have college 
degrees, and about half reported graduate work. 


Social control of consumer credit costs: a case 
study, C. W. Puetps. Social Forces 29, No. 4 
(May 1951), pp. 433-442. 

During the last decade, consumer finance com- 
panies faced a crisis compounded of high costs and 
rates of charge, with a steadily increasing com- 
petition and strong inflationary forces acting 
against fixed limits to sizes of loans and rates of 
charge set by law. 

Social legislation in several states raised the 
legal maximum loan limits and avoided the threat- 
ened rise in charges to consumer borrowers either 
through increase in legal rates or growth of un- 
licensed lending. Some states have not thus far 
provided for higher loan maximums, or they have 
provided for smaller increases than are socially nec- 
essary and desirable under today’s conditions. 
Some states have no small loan laws at all. 


Buying farms with hundred-percent loans: an 
analysis of the Farm Security Administration 
loan experience in Wisconsin, W. K. BuRKETT 
and K. H. Parsons. Land Economics (May 
1951), pp. 151-168. 

Conclusions from previous studies concerning 
paying for farms from earnings are given. One 
study indicated that it is still possible for a young 
farmer to start without capital and become a full 
owner, but the time spent in pre-ownership stages 
was becoming longer; from another study it was 
reported that it was not possible for farmers to 
pay for farms out of their earnings in most of the 
areas studied. One difficulty in the way of paying 
for a farm from earnings on it was that farms may 
become overcapitalized due to speculation in new 
farming areas or in war and business booms. 

Suggested solutions included: (a) improve credit 
with government participation to facilitate prog- 
ress up the agricultural ladder; (b) inherit a farm, 
marry a girl with a farm, or be a tenant; (c) stay 
within a safe margin of credit; and (d) improve 
landlord-tenant relationships. 

This study found that two major obstacles to 
farm ownership have been the relatively high values 
of farms and the extreme fluctuations in the prices 
of farm products. Over a longer period, farm 
values have increased because the size of farm 
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a man can handle has increased; a farmer has to 
buy more acres to have an efficient-sized farm. 

General characteristics of tenant-purchase loans: 
the tenant-purchase program is national in scope. 
Loans in Wisconsin averaged $6,947 compared with 
$8,432 for the entire East North Central States and 
$6,057 for the United States. Farms bought with 
tenant-purchase loans in Wisconsin averaged 108 
acres as compared with 118 acres for the East 
North Central States and 140 acres for the United 
States. 

The general purpose of the FSA loan program is 
to assist those worthy tenants to become owners 
who were without sufficient capital to qualify for 
standard commercial financing, preference to be 
given to tenants who owned an adequate line of 


personal property. 


Conference on Consumer Problems: Excerpts 
from speeches made by C. G. WoopnHovussr, M. 
Brapy, A. J. Cartson, H. Mircue t, L. F. Joun- 
son, D. W. SmMytue, F. Fearine, R. Brapy, J. 
Carson, T. E. Woops. Consumer Reports 16, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 388-392, 421. 

Consumer problems in a period of international 
tension was the subject of a three-day conference 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 27 
to 29. The conference was arranged by Consum- 
ers Union in co-operation with the Vassar Summer 
Institute for Family Life and Community Living. 

Chase Going Woodhouse in her speech on “Poli- 
tics and the Consumer’s Pocketbook” said, “We 
must think of the problem of price control not 
merely as a matter that affects us individually in 
our budget but definitely as a matter that has an 
enormous effect upon whether or not we, the peo- 
ple of the U.S., are going to be successful in carry- 
ing out the role which fate has given us.’ Mil- 
dred Brady reported that there are 28 marketing 
control boards composed of growers and processors 
in California who by state law are given legal 
power to control production to obtain what they 
call “an equitable margin of return for the indus- 
try.’ Consumers must put forth more pressure to 
make it too expensive for the lobbies to pass laws 
that will hinder production and paralyze basic 
democratic processes. 

tobert Brady said, “In spite of notable progress 
in standards work, much still remains to be done. 
Actually, a vast amount of effort will have to be 
expended before consumers are able to buy any 
considerable part of the goods they purchase on the 
basis of adequate specifications and properly la- 
beled products.” 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mary EvizaBeTH KEIsTER 


Uni é rsity of Te NnNeSsee 


Some social class differences in the family sys- 
tems and group relations of pre- and early 
adolescents, H. 8. Maas. Child Devel. 22, No. 
2 (June 1951), pp. 145-152. 

Interpersonal patterns among 21 ten- to fifteen- 
year-old boys and girls in the lower lower-class and 
in the “core culture” (lower middle- and upper 
lower-classes) were reported. Data were derived 
from flexibly structured interviews centering around 
the children’s perception of the social distance that 
characterized their relations with their parents, 
siblings, and peers. The findings confirmed Davis’ 
observations regarding the greater social freedom 
and physical aggression that mark the lives of 
lower-class children but led the author to question 
the psychological freedom of the lower-class child 
and to question also the conclusion that the more 
controlled middle-class child is likely to have en- 
during anxieties aroused in him as a result of the 
pressures and expectations of middle-class rearing. 

The data suggest a quite rigid parental relation- 
ship in the lower class, the parents being repeatedly 
seen as inaccessible to the child’s communications, 
as not permitting the child to express his own mind, 
and as inspiring fear of parental authority. In the 
core culture, both father and mother appear to 
their children to be accessible, to permit the expres- 
sion of appropriate adverse criticism, and to have 
continued interest in their children’s growing up. 
The core-culture child does not seem either to 
fear or to identify with the power of adults. A flex- 
ible, open system of communication between par- 
ents and children was highly valued by the children. 

In the core-culture peer groups, the author found 
a much less dependent relationship among siblings 
and peers than was typical of the submissive-bully- 
ing hierarchies of lower-class children. The lower- 
class child was almost desperately dependent on 
peers for his feelings of power, protection, and 
direction and for satisfaction of his needs for inti- 
mate relationships. The core-culture child had a 
wider range of peer relationships that permitted 
team play and individual competition; at the same 
time he could always retreat to a home where adults 
were interested in his life. Relationships with con- 
temporaries, though enjoyed, were less imperative 
for boys and girls in the core culture. 
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Stereotype persistence and change among col- 
lege students, G. M. Gitpert. J. Abnormal & 
Soc. Psychol. 46, No. 4 (Apr. 1951), pp. 245-254. 
Stereotyped and prejudicial conceptions that 

national or ethnic groups maintain with respect to 
each other often stand in the way of international 
understanding and may even contribute to inter- 
national hostilities. This conclusion is reported in 
this study which is a repeat study of a pioneer 
investigation in social psychology to determine 
whether the same tendencies to stereotype ethnic 
groups persisted among college students a genera- 
tion later. Students in both studies were asked to 
identify 84 attributes or traits with the following 
ethnic groups: Germans, English, Jews, Negroes, 
Turks, Japanese, Italians, Chinese, Americans, and 
Irish. The 1932 study had 100 Princeton under- 
graduates as subjects, the present study 333 Prince- 
ton University students. Students were instructed 
to indicate which attributes (for example, aggres- 
sive, frivolous, industrious, intelligent, materialistic, 
tradition-loving, superstitious, ignorant, mercenary, 
artistic, scientific-minded, treacherous) were most 
characteristic of each ethnie group. 

The general conclusion drawn from the recent 
study was that the present generation of college 
students is more reluctant than the previous gen- 
eration to make stereotyped generalizations about 
the character of ethnie groups. The generalizations 
that college students do make tend to be based more 
on cultural and historical realities and less on 
fictitious caricatures or the pre,adices of their 
parents. Though there was evidence of some per- 
sistence of ethnic stereotypes (particularly Negro 
and Jew), there was more impressive evidence of 
resistance to the task of making generalizations 
about people and evidence of a “fading out” of such 
formulations—that is, a far smaller proportion of 
students in 1950 checked attributes as applying to 
any one ethnic group. 

College students represent only a small propor- 
tion of our population, but it is the portion that 
most frequently provides the leadership, fills policy- 
making positions, and effectively influences public 
opinion. The study suggests that present-day col- 
lege students tend to base their social attitudes on 
experience and on study of social science rather 
than on fiction, and it offers some hope that the 
future leadership of our country may become more 
rational in the realm of social relationships than it 
has been in the past. When stereotypes and preju- 
dices become minimized, even in their verbal ex- 
pression, then outbursts of fanatic leadership may 
be more intelligently resisted. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Poultry sanitation standards, R. J. Hetvic and 
R. W. Harr. Am. J. Public Health 41, No. 8 
(Aug. 1951), pp. 938-943. 

Considerable progress has been made in food 
sanitation in general but little improvement in the 
handling of poultry in processing plants. The 
number of such plants has increased rapidly in the 
last few decades, and so far they have been free 
from federal or local inspection ordinances. The 
need for a model poultry inspection ordinance is 
now recognized, and uniform standards for proper 
facilities and methods are being discussed. The 
sanitation standards should include a plant readily 
kept clean, bactericidal treatment of equipment 
before each usage, a safe water supply, good light- 
ing and ventilating facilities, effective pest control, 
adequate storage, and proper refrigeration. Em- 
ployees should be free from communicable disease 
and have high standards of personal hygiene. Such 
a program would be to the advantage of both 


processor and consumer. 


Effect of methods of protection on the palata- 
bility of freezer-stored meat, R. L. Hiner, 
A. M. Gappis, and 0. G. Hankins. Food Tech. 
3, No. 6 (June 1951), pp. 223-229. 

Beef loin and ribs, pork loins, and lamb loins were 
wrapped in MSAT 300 cellophane, dipped in lard 
containing 0.1 per cent of gum guaiac, or vacuum- 
packed at a pressure of 28 inches of mercury in 
tin-plate cans. Some samples were frozen and 
stored unprotected. Storage temperatures ranged 
from —114°F to 15°F, and lengths of storage varied 
from 12 to 82 weeks. Vacuum-packed samples had 
no moisture loss, while exposed and cellophane-pro- 
tected samples stored at the high temperatures 
showed greatest desiccation. At the lower temper- 
atures, either cellophane or gum guaiac-treated lard 
afforded satisfactory protection. Exposure with 
consequent desiccation caused deterioration in flavor 
of the lean as well as of the fat, along with some 
decrease in tenderness and quantity of juice. The 
length of time meat could be kept in freezer storage 
before it became unpalatable was increased by 
shortening the ripening period, lowering the tem- 
perature of storage, or by protecting from the air. 
Original quality of the meat, as judged by the main- 
tenance of a moderately desirable flavor of fat, 
declined rapidly in all types of protection studied 
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except vacuum-packing. Chemical changes noted 
in the muscle tissue appeared to have little rela- 
tion to palatability changes. 


Addition of colloids improves quality of straw- 
berries, J. E. Wecener, B. H. Barr, and P. D. 
ROGERS. Quick Frozen Foods 14, No. 1 (Aug. 
1951), pp. 50-51. 

Frozen strawberries would be more acceptable to 
the consumer if they were firmer and contained less 
free juice. Calcium salts do not improve the tex- 
ture, but certain pectinates and alginates show 
promise. To lots of whole or sliced strawberries 
packed with 4:1 parts of dry sugar or 3:1 parts 
of 60 per cent sirup, the colloid was added at levels 
of 0.1, 0.2. 0.3. and 0.4 per cent by weight of the 
fruit. Three colloids were used: (1) low methoxy] 
pectin; (2) a kelp extractive (propylene glycol 
alginate); (3) an Irish moss extractive. The fruit 
was frozen, stored for four months, and tested for 
drained weight, firmness, color, and appearance. 
The colloid improved these characteristics in the 
sirup-packed fruit but not in the sugar packs. The 
0.3 per cent level was the most effective with sliced 
berries although the 0.2 per cent was almost as 
effective with whole berries as the higher level. 
The flavor was unchanged, but the color of the 
juice Was somewhat intensified in those samples 


containing colloid. 


The nutritive value of canned foods: The effect 
of storage on the ascorbic acid content of 
canned tomato juice and tomato paste, fF. C 
Lams, L. D. Lewis, and D. G. Wuite. Food 
Tech. 5, No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 269-275 
Samples of tomato juice and tomato paste, canned 

from the same lots of tomatoes, were stored at 

50°F, 70°F, and 85°F for 24 months and at 100 F 

for 12 months. The tomato paste lost ascorbic acid 

at a more rapid rate at all temperatures than did 

the tomato juice. Both products retained their 

vitamin C when stored at 50°F over a period of 

24 months. The initial concentration of ascorbic 

acid had no effect on the rate of loss. nor did the 

copper content, although this mineral may have 
influenced the retention during canning and initial 
storage. The decrease in stability of the vitamin 
in concentrated tomato products may be related to 
the four-fold increase in the citrie acid content. 

These findings re-emphasize recent work which has 

pointed out that low-temperature storage of canned 

foods is necessary for retention of nutritive value, 
especially in the case of concentrated food materials 


such as tomato paste. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. Hotes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Vitamin B,. in reproduction and lactation, B. 
Sure. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 7 (July 
1951), pp. 564-567. 
teproduction and lactation is poor in albino rats 

fed rations in which 30 to 50 per cent of low-fat 

soybean flour is added as the sole source of protein. 

This study was undertaken to determine influence 

of vitamin B,. and/or folie acid on reproductive 

performance of rats fed the soybean rations. 
When 50 per cent of low-fat soybean flour was 
the only source of protein, furnishing 25 per cent 
protein to the ration, and fed to young mature 
female rats, reproduction and lactation in the first 
In the 


second generation, this diet was a marked failure 


generation were only partially successful. 


for reproduction and a complete failure for lacta- 
tion. 

The supplementation of this basal diet with folic 
acid resulted in marked improvement in reproduc- 
tion, but the lactation efficiency was only 25 per 
cent. The addition of vitamin B,. brought the 
lactation efficiency up to 80 per cent and also had 
a favorable effect on reproduction. When both 
folic acid and vitamin B,, were added, optimum 
reproduction and lactation results were obtained in 
the first, second, and third generations. 

Vitamin B,. pronouncedly influenced growth on 
the basal 50 per cent soybean flour ration during 


post-lactation in second generation animals. 


Congenital cataract in albino rats fed different 
amounts of tryptophan and niacin, R. L. PIKE. 
J. Nutrition 44, No. 2 (June 1951), pp. 191-204. 
Many reports in the literature have indicated that 

a deficiency of tryptophan in the diet of the rat pro- 
duces cataracts of the eve. The present study was 
undertaken to determine whether the limitation of 
tryptophan in the maternal diet during the gestation 
period could cause the appearance of congenital 
cataract. Such a possibility is suggested by the 
production of congenital abnormalities in the off- 
spring of rats fed a diet deficient in vitamin A or 
riboflavin during pregnancy. 

In order to achieve a tryptophan-low diet, acid- 
hydrolyzed casein was used. It was mixed into an 
otherwise adequate diet and fed to young mature 
female rats during pregnancy. Supplements of 
tryptophan were also fed, and miacin was included 


in all but one of the diets. 
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The pregnant rats fed a 2 per cent tryptophan 
diet produced young with congenital cataracts. 
When this diet was further supplemented with 10 
mg per cent niacin, the eves of the young were 
normal. This combination, however, was insuffi- 
cient for normal weight gain and for the prevention 
of fat accumulation in the livers of the mothers. 
When the level of tryptophan was reduced to 0.025 
per cent, the 10 mg per cent niacin supplement did 
not protect the lens from cataract formation. 


Store vs. delivered milk as a source of reduced 
ascorbic acid, A. D. Hoitmes. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 27, No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 578-580. 

If the ultimate consumer could receive the 20 
to 25 mg of ascorbic acid originally present in a 
quart of milk, he would receive a significant portion 
of his day’s requirement for that vitamin. Unfortu- 
nately, the conditions of pasteurization, distribu- 
tion, and home storage cause destruction of a 
significant portion of the vitamin. This study was 
undertaken to determine the comparative potency 
of store- and home-delivered retail commercial milk 
in the Amherst (Massachusetts) area. 

One hundred and twenty-six samples of retail 
milk, obtained from local stores and homes supplied 
by dairies which make house-to-house deliveries, 
were assaved for reduced ascorbic acid. 

The average amount of the vitamin in the store 
milk was 3.8 mg per liter and in home-delivered 
milk 6.3 mg. In the milk from the four stores, the 
ascorbie acid averaged 3.0, 3.3, 4.0, and 5.1 mg, 
whereas in the milk delivered to five homes, values 
were 3.2, 5.4, 6.5, 7.1, and 9.1 mg per liter. The 
store milk containing 4.0 mg, as an average, was 
dispensed in a cardboard carton and from the same 
large local dairy as the home-delivered milk that 


contained 6.5 mg of ascorbie acid. 


The energy expenditure of boys and girls 9 to 
11 years of age (1) washing and wiping 
dishes, (2) boys engaged in carpentry, and 
(3) girls sewing, C. M. Taytor, 0. F. Pyr, M. 
SHAFER, and S. Wine. J. Nutrition 44, No. 2 
(June 1951), pp. 295-303. 

The energy expenditure during washing and 
wiping dishes was studied in 10 boys and 8 girls. 
For the boys, the increase over resting levels was 
96 per cent, whereas that for girls was 76 per cent. 

Ten boys, 9 to 11 years of age, doing carpentry 
work, expended energy at a level 122 per cent above 
the resting level. Nine girls, 9 to 11 vears of age, 
while sitting sewing, expended 27 per cent more 
energy than they did at the basal level. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by ELizABETH BEVERIDGE 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Slum clearance by private capital, { Editorial]. 
Practical Builder 16, No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 61- 
64. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, an experienced privat 
builder has cleared a city block, formerly containing 
20 ramshackle houses in which 50 families lived, 
and is building modern apartments to house 80 
Negro families. Twelve of the new apartments 
have one bedroom each, the others have two. To 
avoid overcrowding. occupancy of a two-bedroom 
unit is limited to five persons; the one-bedroom unit 
to three. Rent ($31.50 for a one-bedroom apart- 
ment, $39 for one with two bedrooms) includes a 
range, refrigerator, and sink, off-street parking, 
drying yards, and playground equipment. 

Construction costs (and consequently rentals) 
have been kept down by identical floor plans, us¢ 
of standard lengths of material, scheduling of work 
to permit crews to follow each other from unit to 
unit, prefabricating all possible items befor 
shipping to site, and pre-assembly Ol as many 


structural units as is practicable. 


New light, Editorial |. Architectural Forum—The 
Magazine of Building 95, No. 1 (July 1951), pp 
186-187. 

A new source of light, distinetly different from 





incandescent bulbs and fluorescent tubes, has been 
introduced by the Sylvania Lighting Company 
Light is produced in panels, which glow uniformly 
over their entire surface. The materials used on 
the face of the panels luminesce directly under in- 
fluence of electric current. 

As yet the level of illumination is low, so use ot 
the panels is limited to ceilings of dimly lighted 
rooms and to signs. If the level of illumination 
can be raised to satisfactory levels (and research 
is continuing to this end), the panels may be used 
to produce ceilings adequate to light rooms of 


houses or other buildings. 


Better portable-cord design needed, K. Hay- 
THORNE. Elec. Mfg. 48, No. 1 (July 1951), pp 
112-116. 

Today’s tremendous market for portable elec- 
trical equipment justifies more care in design and 


selection of cords and cables. Design and con- 


struction ot « 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


3ERTHA K. BisHov 
and LEONA SHAPIRO 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Contributed by 


Nutrition and the control of chronic disease 
public health aspects, R. Virrer and C. THomp- 
MID. Public Health Repts. 66, No. 20 (May 

1951 630-636 
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Wider horizons for children: the Midcentury 
White House Conference and children’s nutri- 
tion, L. BaumMGartNeR, MD. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 27, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 281-284. 

The fifth White House Conference on Children, 
held in December 1950, focused its efforts on the 
physical, economic, and social conditions essential 
to the individual happiness and future responsible 
citizenship of our children. A unique feature of this 
Conference was that the young people themselves 
participated with the older representatives. 

High lights of the Conference of particular inter- 
est to nutritionists included a series of technical 
statements on nutrition prepared by various groups 
of experts. These covered the changes in con- 
cepts and practices in nutrition and speculated on 
the areas in which more research and more appli- 
cation of research findings are needed. 

Another trend is an increasing tendency to 
relate food intake to other factors than the amount 
and kind of food a person has had placed in front 
of him. There is re-emphasis on the relation of 
food to mental health. There is greater realization 
that what we eat and how we feel about what we 
eat affects our total well-being. 

The challenge left by this fifth White House Con- 
ference is an ever-widening horizon for all the 
world’s children.—B.K.B. 

Radiation effects of an atomic bomb on water, 

food, and milk, G. W. Moore, Am. J. Nursing 

al, No. 5 (May 1951), pp. 289-290. 

Facts about radioactive contamination are pre- 

nted to aid in determining if water, food, and 


milk are safe to use after an atomic blast stores 
of these mav be the supply lor emergency periods, 

After an air burst which is not followed by rain, 
water outside the damage zone is uncontaminated. 
Aiter a ground burst, exposed water may be safe 
within a few days. Water taken from deep wells 
which are sealed at the top and placed in containers 
that were sealed before the explosion will be safe 

Neither boiling nor chlorination removes radio- 
activity 

Canned food in undamaged cans will be safe 
even if the outside is contaminated. This is also 
true of unbroken eggs and perishable foods in un- 
damaged retrigerators QMutsides of eggs and con- 
tainers should be washed with uncontaminated 


water before opening. Exposed vegetables that 
require peeling or shelling should provide edible 
portions if carefully prepared. Any utensils used, 
such as knife and can opener, should be washed. 


LS 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANoRE ADAM 
Cornell University 


Introduction to dyeing of Chemstrand acrylic 
fiber, J. A. Wooprurr. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 40, 
No. 13 (June 25, 1951), pp. 402-408. 

Laboratory experiments in dyeing Chemstrand 
acrylic fiber have been under way since last sum- 
mer. This fiber is a new addition to the field of 
synthetics and at present is light tan or cream- 
colored. Because of the low specific gravity and 
the permanent crimp, the hand of Chemstrand is 
soft, warm, and bulky. It has considerable dry 
strength and is only slightly weaker when wet. 
Heat and pressure can permanently deform this 
thermoplastic material. It is not greatly affected 
by any of the common solvents, and Chemstrand 
is noted for its resistance to swelling in water and 
for its lack of water absorption. 

Experiments in dyeing Chemstrand acrylic fiber 
have been carried on with those dyes that are 
generally used on wool because the resin from which 
the fiber is made has been modified to give acid- 
dyeing properties. It has been found that better 
results can be obtained if the dyeing temperature 
is higher than that used on wool. The use of nitric 
acid increased the penetration for several dyes. In 
order to increase the depth of shade as well as the 
diffusion penetration of dyes it is necessary to in- 
crease both the length of time of dyeing and the 
temperature. Acetate dyes can also be used, but 
the fastness to light has been found to be poor. 
Experimentation with the dyeing of blends is in 
progress. 

Because of the fact that this fiber is so new, a 
great amount of work has not been done on finishing 
processes; but it has been found that it responds 
well to napping or brushing and that treatments 
for crease-resistance have no ill effects on the fiber. 


Dacron data sheet, [Editorial]. Textile World 

101, No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 120-121. 

Three types of Dacron polyester fiber are now 
being produced experimentally in limited quantities. 
This fiber is suitable for industrial applications 
because of its high tensile strength which is second 
only to glass and high-tenacity nylon. Stretch re- 
sistance of the continuous-filament type yarn is 
remarkably high; general resistance to chemicals 
is good; and resistance to degradation by bleaches 


and common solvents has proved to be excellent. 
Dacron has exceptional electrical-insulation prop- 
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erties, and its resistance to heat is very high. An- 
other factor which makes Dacron particularly de- 
sirable for industrial uses is that it can readily be 
made to adhere to both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. Freedom from damage by insects is also an 
asset. 

This physiologically inert fiber has already been 
made into clothing fabrics which are relatively 
quick-drying and which also resist sunlight well. 
Fabrics of Dacron are washable, dry-cleanable, and 
they can also be heat-set by the same technique 
which is used in heat-setting nylon. In spite of 
the fact that Dacron is wrinkle-resistant, perma- 
nent creases can be pressed into it at an ordinary 
ironing temperature (275°F). Dacron polyester 
fiber can be dyed a complete range of shades with 
good to excellent wash fastness and fair to good 


light fastness. 


Improvement of temperature and humidity in 
the Fade-ometer, FE. vaN DEN HevvEL. Am 
Dyestuff Reptr. 40, No. 13 (June 25, 1951), pp 
397-398. 

In the determination of light fastness there has 
been considerable deviation between results ob- 
tained by Fade-ometer and those by normal ex- 
posure. Discrepancies in the results obtained occur 
with those dyes whose fading is highly moisture- 
susceptible because of the fact that the temperature 
in the Fade-ometer increases too much and the 
relative humidity drops to very low values. This 
can be remedied by making adjustments on the 
Fade-ometer so that more normal conditions can 
be maintained in the testing chamber. 

This article describes the necessary apparatus 
which can be used on any Fade-ometer in ordet 
to make these modifications which will result in 


greater accuracy. 


Orlon acrylic fiber dyed with new technique, 
[Editorial]. Textile World 101, No. 7 (July 
1951), p. 150. 

The cuprous-ion method of dyeing is being used 
experimentally by Du Pont on the new-type Orlon 
staple (type 41), and increasingly better results are 
being obtained. In order to achieve the desired 
fastness to light, washing, and perspiration, more 
experimentation is necessary; but it is believed 
that minimum fastness properties for many applica- 


tions may be obtained. Solid shades in blends of 


wool and Orlon type 41 cannot be produced by the 
cuprous-ion dyeing method unless the two fibers 
are dyed separately because wool absorbs much 
more dye than does the Orlon fiber. 
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College Clubs 





Mrs. Carol Best, Epitor 





Now, More Than Ever, you want to urge your 


college club to be affiliated with the American Home 
Economics This national 
president represents us on the executive board, and 
our affiliated clubs receive the JouRNAL OF HOME 
Also, 


we have a part in giving scholarships to promising 


our 


Association. vear 


Economics for circulation among members. 


young women from other parts of the world. 

Our affiliated college clubs were able to report 
to the annual AHEA meeting in Cleveland that we 
had been represented at the Mideentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, the fifth 
in our country’s history. Also, two delegates from 
our college clubs participated in the Sixth National 
Conference on Citizenship. And our college clubs 
were given credit for initiating UN Day observ- 
ances In many communities. 

An affiliated club helps each member develop a 
professional attitude toward the broad field she 
has chosen. By having your home economies club 
affiliate 
objectives stated by our publie relations commit- 


now, you are helping attain one of the 


tee—‘active participation of every member on the 
Affiliation dead- 
line for 51-52 is December 1; forms have already 
‘h club from AHEA headquar- 


vour 


local, state, and national level.” 


mailed to ene 


Fill 


national office will not be interrupted. 


been 


ters them out now so the services of 


What a Wonderful Source of Knowledge is a 
microscope! We use one almost daily to study cell 
cleanliness and health, 
Micro- 


scopes and other teaching equipment and books can 


structures, to learn about 


to get information about fabrics and foods. 


be sent easily to less favored parts of the world by 
means of the UNESCO Stamp Plan. By buying 
UNESCO gift stamps for 25 cents each, members 
of college clubs contribute to the purchase of one 


«0 


or more ten-dollar gift coupons, which their club 
may send to an institution in a country that was 
devastated by war or perhaps left behind by human 
progress. The institution may use the coupons to 
buy microscopes and other school materials from 
authorized suppliers. For details, write UNESCO 
Reconstruction Liaison Office, United Nations, 42nd 
Street at First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Athena Lagoudaki 


A college clubber who 
AHEA 


scholarship 


is an interna- 


tional stu- 
dent, Athena A. 
daki of Athens, Greece, 
the national 


headquarters in Septem- 


Lagou- 


Visited 


ber when she was re- 





turning to Western Col- 
lege for Women at Oxford, Ohio. 
brown eyes are captivating, but more captivating 


Her expressive 


is her enthusiasm for tackling new experiences. 
Athena wants more than anything to make a 
contribution to the welfare of all the people of the 
world. Until she finished high school in her native 
country, her interests centered around music and 
literature—but when she saw cities devastated and 
realized that she and her parents were among the 
lucky ones who did not starve when they lost their 
home, she decided she wanted a vocation more 
closely allied to bringing the necessities of life to 


less fortunate people. 


When Athena was 17, her uncle, a resident of 
Washington, D. C., visited Athens, and persuaded 
her to come to this country to attend college. She 
lived in his home and worked for a year while 


studying at Trinity College, where her most im- 
portant subject was English, for she had not known 
the language before. Athena’s uncle then intro- 
duced her to the dean of students of Western Col- 
Western started 
nutrition, 


lege, and as a freshman at she 


studying chemistry, biology, and soci- 


ology. Athena’s fascination with these subjects, 
and her desire to help less fortunate people, led her 
to choose home economics as her major. Next 
June she will receive her BA degree with major in 
home economics. Her aim, then, is to take grad- 
uate work. 

Athena says that by going to another country 
to study you broaden your horizons. “Your world 
becomes bigger,” she says. “Having the oppor- 
tunity to compare modes of living, attitudes 
you can help bring the world together by little 


effort.” 
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e+ oor VERSATILITY 
OF PRUNES... 





TEACH HOW EASILY 
Prunes BRING FLAVOR TO CAKES 


A fruited cake is just enough of a novelty, just tricky enough to make, to give students a real 
sense of achievement in mm one. And when prunes are the fruit, the added richness of 
flavor, the superior keeping qualities, make the achievement a truly satisfying one, as well. 
The quantity of cooked SUNSWEET “Tenderized” prunes in this cake represents nearly 
pound of dried prunes, and therefore, nearly 1/2 pounds of fresh fruit. This means that the 
cake is as rich in added food value as it is in flavor. Prunes are high in iron and copper 
content, as well as in other minerals and vitamins. 

For a simplified conventional cake lesson, this prune cake — whether dressed as a birthday 
cake or not —is really different and worth-while. 


Send for New SUNSWEET Teaching Kit 


It’s freel—SUNSWEET’S new comprehensive teaching kit, based on the 16-page handbook 


entitled “Prunes: A Sunsweet Study.” 
Order your complete kit by mailing the coupon, page 758. The kit also contains 4-page 


folders for your students or homemaker groups, with quiz sheets and keyed answers for you 


PRUNES 


mmm CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT 


GROWERS ASSN ° SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
SUNSWEET “Tenderized” Prunes, Apricots, Peaches and SUNSWEET Prune Juice 
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Home Economics Girls 


Prepared for Homemaking 


says REBA SEDDON 


“If you find the right man and marry him, 
home economies training has prepared you well for 
the job of making a home,” says Reba Seddon 
“And if you don’t get married, you can have a good 
career.” She is a happy young wife surrounded by 
a happy little family, but she says she has renewed 
her teaching certificate so she can use it if she 
ever needs or wants to. 

feba taught home economies in high schools ot! 
Virginia for eight vears before her marriage, and 
she says each year she learned something new which 
she applies in her home now. Of teaching she says, 
“T took the general education I had in college and 
used my own judgment in bringing what I had 
learned to my pupils in vocational home economics, 
a subject which covers every phase of home lift 
In this teaching, we determine which of the eight 
phases of home life interest the cirls Most we 
start with that, then go on to the other seven.” 

During her last weeks as home economics teacher 
in Mount Vernon High School, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, Reba was preparing for her wedding. 
She happe ned to mention to her pupils she would be 
pressed for time in completing her blue velveteen 
street-length wedding dress, and they offered then 
help. Again her pupils came to her rescue when 
they heard the tearoom where she had planned to 
give her rehearsal dinner would not be open the 
week she needed it—they wanted to prepare and 
serve the dinner for 20 guests. Next came then 
suggestion that they do catering service for her 
wedding reception. The sewing project and the 
two catering projects proved an unexpected] suc- 
cessful way to give the girls experience. 

Does Reba find keeping house and baby-tending 
a tiresome routine after her interesting contacts as 
a professional home economist? No, indeed. While 
she washes diapers or dusts floors she is always 
thinking how to develop a better system for each 
task. Before Carol arrived, she had telephoned 
the county home demonstration agent about form- 
ing a home demonstration club with 10 of her 
neighbors—she felt this would be one way to keep 
up with the latest trends in homemaking. She will 
carry on with that when the baby is a little older. 
She is also interested in a new community Sunday 
School. 

Does she have enough time for recreational ac- 
tivities now that she is a mother? No. But she 
doesn’t mind, because Carol brings her other satis- 
factions. This fall she will have her husband care 
for Carol by himself one evening each week while 
she attends an arts and crafts class in leather 
working. While a teacher, she spent some of her 
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Re ha SOTUN Ai Hiis CaOrNCO Die } about haby Care as she 


hathe 2. feeds and plays wth Caro Lunne now seven 
mio thes. that she didnt } nou uf hile shire was teachimg 
that phase Ol homemaking at Vount ls nol Hiah School 


summers studying various arts and crafts, and she 
took lessons in oil painting during the first few 
months she was married. 

As a bride, Reba was not afraid of the job of 
homemaking, and she did not quake when her hus- 
band’s boss was invited to dinner. She said mar- 
riage brought her the opportunity to put her home 
economics training and experience into practice 
Reba’s only difficulty is that her neighbors expect 
her to supply them with all the answers on the 
many complicated problems of homemaking. 

Why did Reba choose to study home economics? 
She had always wanted to work with elildren 
so when she finished high school she talked to her 
superintendent of schools about preparing to be a 
kindergarten or nursery school teacher He sug- 
gested that she would always be able to get a good 
teaching job in home economies, and pointed out 
that home economics training would permit her to 
broaden the interest in homemaking she had already 
shown in her family home in Chatham, Virginia. 
So Reba took her first two years in home economics 
at Averett College, Danville, Virginia, then trans- 
ferred to Longwood College in Farmville, Virginia, 
where she received her degree. 

“Glad I studied home economics? Of course!” 
says Reba. Just visit her in her home near Alex- 
andria, Virginia, or talk with her about her present 
job—vou find that here is a fortunate person 
who has found her niche in life while she is 
still young. She loved teaching, and she loves 
homemaking. By studying home economics, she 
has acquired resources that give her confidence in 
her present many-faceted job as wife, mother, 
homemaker, and world citizen. She knows her re- 
sponsibility as a home economist always goes on, 
and her life is enriched by that knowledge. 











News Notes 





GENERAL 


Sybil L. Smith, former administrator of home 


economics research in the Office of Experiment 
Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
awarded an honorary doctor of science degree by 
the University of Massachusetts at its commence- 
ment on June 3. Miss Smith is the second woman 
to receive an honorary doctorate at the University. 
The citation was given in the name of the School 
of Home Economics. 

Mary Rokahr received a distinguished service 
award for 1951 from the University of Nebraska 
during commencement week. Each year five alumni 
are thus honored for outstanding service to the 
University and in professional and public life. 
Miss Rokahr is in charge of home economics sub- 
ject matter specialists of the Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Her citation was 
for her work in farm and home financial planning 
and was recognition of her co-operative work in 
housing with organizations. 

Alice L. Edwards has resigned as head of the 
home economics department at Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia and has gone 
to Oregon to live. Her address is 907 Madison 
Street, Corvallis. Dr. Edwards was AHEA’s execu- 
tive secretary from 1926 to 1936. 

Mrs. Grace Powers Hudson, AHEA staff mem- 
ber from 1936 to 1939, left Washington, D. C., in 
October en route to Athens, Greece, where her 
husband will be agricultural attaché at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, a post he held in 1945-46. 

Appointments during 1951 on the staff of the 
food and nutrition service of the American Nationa! 
Red Cross include: Jane Griswold, assistant na- 
tional director; Lorraine Beneke, Pacific area di- 
rector, San Francisco; Betty Crummey, assistant 
director, eastern area, Alexandria, Virginia; and 
Kathleen Kienstra, midwestern area director, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas, AHEA’s 1949-50 
Phi Upsilon Omicron student at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and now a member of the staff of the College of 
Nursing, New Delhi, India, writes that she hopes 
U. S. home economists who plan to visit that city 
will communicate with her. 

Martha E. Jooste, 1949-50 AHEA international! 
scholarship student at Oregon State College, secured 
her PhD there in June 1951 and has returned to 


the Stellenbosch Elsenburg College of Agriculture, 
University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, Union of 
South Africa, where she is head of the department 
of home economics. 

Ako Antigha of Nigeria, one of the 1951-52 
AHEA international scholarship students, is study- 
ing at the State University of Iowa rather than 
at Howard University. 

Mary Beeman, retiring head of the home cco- 
nomics department at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, sailed on June 25 for the Philip- 
pine Islands. She was granted a Fulbright award 
to teach home economics this year at Silliman 
University, Dumaguerte, in the area of Manila. 

Genevieve Feagin of the Hawaii Extension Serv- 
ice left in September for a vear in Greece, where 
she will train home demonstration agents at the 
University of Salonika on a Fulbright award. She 
returned in August from a six months’ assignment 
to the Ryukyu Islands, where she served as a visit- 
ing consultant in home demonstration work. 

Mrs. Flora Friend of the Arkansas Extension 
Service left in August for two vears’ work in 
Panama. She will participate in the University of 
Arkansas agricultural development program in the 
Canal Zone. 

Vida Harris of Kansas State College went to 
India in August on a Fulbright grant for 9 months 
at Holman Institute, Agra, where she is working 
with Catherine Justin. 

Olympias Kokevi, a teacher of home economics 
and agriculture at the teachers college Arsakion 
in Athens, Greece, who studied for a master’s degree 
at the University of Minnesota during the academic 
vear 1950-51, discussed “The American Women, 
Their Contribution to United States History and 
Progress and Their Educational Program” on a 
Voice of America broadeast to Greece on Septem- 
ber 21. 

Onica Prall, 1950-51 Fulbright professor of home 
economics in Athens, Greece, reports: 

In March, Parliament passed a law establishing the only 
home economics school in Greece—the Harocopion School 

on the college level. A three year course will be given 
It is designed to train teachers, hospital dietitians, and 
rural homemaking workers. The law provides for addi- 
tional staff. Mrs. Marianthe Demetriades, the director, 
and Miss Helen Sdrin are both graduates of Simmons Col- 
lege. The passage of this amendment coincides with the 
20th anniversary of the founding of the school and con- 
cludes several years of effort on the part of the Greek staff, 
Greek Home Economics Association, and various Ameri- 
can home economists working in Greece to have the level 
of the school raised 

Lucile W. Reynolds left Washington, D. C., on 
September 1 to go to Formosa by way of Hawaii 
and Japan. In Formosa, on an Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration assignment, she will assist in 
setting up home economics extension and other 
home economics programs. 

Katharine Roy, head of home economics at 
Montana State College, left in mid-September for 
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atesamwereoe en — Malogtahle Recipe for Broiling 


Demetria Taylor. 


nationally-known home economist — 
planned especially for 4 
home economics teaching WL ay ad 





—— “Fish cookery is too often neglected,” says Miss Taylor. 
ee . . <3 ig . . r 
“This fish recipe presents a double opportunity—to show your class how 
to prepare fish in a delectable new way, and to teach the use of 
; the Electric Range broiler. You'll notice it cooks quickly—a definite 
— — 


- advantage in home economics classes where time is at a premium.” 


... of course, it’s ELECTRIC! 


; : : ? ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
further help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, send for FREE copy of 
age Teacher's Manual—“Electric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” Use the coupon addressed National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
1¢ Journal of Home Economics in the Coupon Section of this magazine 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ents want to learn how to use an Electric Range, because it’s the modern way of cooking ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR «+ CROSLEY «+ DEEPFREEZE 


g adopted in more and more homes. American families purchased 1,800,000 Electric 


R anges last year! FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
your school’s home economics laboratory is not equipped with a modern, automatic KELVINATOR ° MONARCH ° NORGE ° PHILCO 


tric Range, further information may be had from your local electric light and power 


\pany or electric appliance dealer UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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Athens, Greece, to teach home economics in the 
Superior College of Agriculture and to help further 
home economics in that country. 

Blanche W. Stevens has returned to Anatolia 
College in Thessaloniki, Greece, to carry on the 
work of the newly established department of home 
economics at the College until a permanent or term 
teacher is secured in 1952. New equipment is being 
planned in the new quarters provided for the de- 
partment. Miss Stevens suggests that home econ- 
omists interested in teaching at the College write 
to Mr. Robert Hardy, Near East College Associa- 
tion, Room 1209, 46 Cedar Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. Foreign stu- 
dents studying home economics in Alabama col- 
leges were entertained in the spring by Birming- 
ham home economists in business at Sunday night 
supper in the home of Mrs. Virginia Moore and on 
Monday by the showing of the home economies film 
made by Chicago HEIB’s, a visit to a television 
station to see the “Model Gas Kitchen” program 
sponsored by the Alabama Gas Corporation, and 
as guests at the HEIB’s monthly meeting. 

The HEIB’s yearly project is making and serv- 
ing cookies to servicemen at the railway station. 

A new home management house at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the second on the campus, was 
in use during the summer. It is a moderate-income 
house furnished with Early American and _ har- 
monizing modern pieces. Effective use of color 
makes the house cheerful and homelike. It was 
planned and furnished under the direction of Doris 
Plagge and Helen Bosard. 

Newcomers, Old Friends, and Advanced Group 
were the section designations this year at the 
twelfth annual School Lunch Workshop from June 
4 to 15 at the University of Alabama. 

Two new workshops were offered at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama summer school: one in applied 
nutrition conducted by E. Neige Todhunter and one 
in home furnishings conducted by Doris Plagge. 

An Omicron Nu chapter wil! be installed at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute on November 1 and 
2 by Irma H. Gross, retiring national president. 

About People. Mary Ling Hayley died in July 
in Mobile after a long illness. She resigned as 
state supervisor of home economics in November 
1950 but stayed in the office until May 1951. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute reports that Dr. 
Ruth Albrecht of the University of Chicago joined 
the API staff on September 1 as research professor 
in family life, an appointment made possible by 
API’s new chair of family life research; Dr. 
Wathena Temple has returned as professor of 
clothing and textiles and student guidance after 
three years’ leave for study; Mrs. Ethel Tatum has 
returned as assistant professor in home manage- 
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ment after a year’s leave; Mrs. Kathryn Harper 
is now head dietitian; Margaret Gothard, who 
completed her graduate work in foods and nutri- 
tion in December 1950, has been employed as food 
technologist with the Pet Milk Company, St. Louis; 
and Mrs. Gladys S. Garrow has received many re- 
quests for information on mobile walls that she 
presented in a panel on housing research at the 
AHEA meeting in Cleveland. 

At the University of Alabama Jean DeLaney 
is the new director of the Nursery School; Louise 
Frolich is on leave to serve as director of dietetic 
training at the Walter Reed Medical Center; 
Clarice Strange will be in charge of quantity 
foods teaching; Elna Daniels is on leave for 1951- 
52 to teach at the University of Connecticut; and 
Bonnie Goodman's new textbook Tailoring for the 
Family was recently published by Prentice Hall. 

The Extension Service reports that the following 
have been employed as home demonstration agents: 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Haynes, Marion; Madge Murphy, 
Greenville; and Julia Phillips, Linden; as assistant 
agents: Sarah Jacks, Scottsboro; Nell Blackburn, 
Athens; Edna Seott, Ashland; Mrs. Jennie Wash- 
ington, Greenville; Carolyn Curtis, Selma; Mrs. 
Lois Weeks, Geneva; Bobbie Jean Speed, We- 
tumpka; Peggy Lawrence, Carrollton; Frances 
Thorp, Cullman; Jeannine Ward, Opelika; Frances 
Manci, Linden; Ada Martin, Clanton; Betty Jean 
Wilson, Pell City; Nellie Grace Meadows, Butler; 
Sara Nell Williams, Lafayette; Julia Boysworth, 
Columbiana; Sarah Hickman, Fayette; and Mar- 
garet Anne MeGowin, Wedowee. 


ALASKA 


New quarters, with completely new furnishings 
and equipment, in the north wing of the Ejielson 
Building at the University of Alaska now house the 
home economics department. 

Popularity of the third session of summe! 
school at the University of Alaska was increased 
by the cool weather; courses in home economics, 
Alaskan history, geology, anthropology, education, 
and social sciences; and weekend trips that in- 
cluded boating on the Chena River, visits to gold 
dredges, plane trips to the Arctic, and camping. 

About People. June Sproul is a new instructor 
at the University of Alaska. 

Karin Pehrson, Swedish weaver, conducted a 
short course in Weaving sponsored by the Extension 
Service at the University and at Palmer and An- 
chorage. After completing summer school classes, 
she proceeded to Southeast Alaska, Haines, Sitka, 
and Mt. Edgecumbe before returning to California. 
Her classes renewed interest both in Swedish tech- 
niques of weaving and in modern variations. 

Berniece Luthro has been appointed assistant 
home demonstration agent at Homer. 

Florence Ullrick, nursing field representative of 
the American Red Cross, conducted classes in home 
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nursing and family health at summer school at the 
University. 


ARKANSAS 


“Making the Homemaking Program Family 
Centered” was the theme of the annual conference 
for homemaking teachers at the University of 
Arkansas from August 21 to 24. 

About People. Mrs. Hazel C. Jordan of Little 
Rock, a member of the Arkansas Extension Service 
staff for 17 years, became state home demonstra- 
tion agent in July. She succeeds the late Connie 
J. Bonslagel. 

Phoebe Harris of Russelville is now northeast 
district home demonstration agent. 

Dr. Doris Ekstrom of Hunter College was visit- 
ing professor of homemaking education at the 
University of Arkansas from July 23 to August 24. 

Jessie Maude MeKenzie, former home economics 
teacher in the Arkansas program, has joined the 
clothing staff at Oklahoma College for Women. 

Mrs. Dale Lutterman became director of home 
management houses at Arkansas State Teachers 
College on September 8. 

Arkansas school lunch personnel who assisted 
with training programs in other states were Lee- 
nell Rainey, who was consultant in training pro- 
grams in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and at Oklahoma 
A and M College, and Thelma Meharg and Mildred 
Stringfield, who assisted the Louisiana Department 
of Edueation with school lunch workshops in New 
Orleans, Natchitoches, Lafayette, and Ruston. 


COLORADO 


Home Economics Association. ‘New Ideas in 
the Field of Home Economies” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secre- 
tary, at the meeting of the Colorado Home Eco- 
nomics Association at Colorado A and M College 
on May 11 and 12. The home economies resident 
staff and the Experiment Station and Extension 
Service personnel were joint hostesses for the 
meeting. 

“Reach for a Star, Choose Home Economics” 
was the theme of a career window display spon- 
sored by the Colorado HEIB group in the Denver 
Public Service Company during July. An eye- 
catching and much-discussed window was made 
possible by the display materials and models con- 
tributed by each HEIB to identify her position. 

About People. Marjorie Brown, formerly of 
the University of Illinois, became associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education at Colorado A 
and M College on June 1. She sueceeds Maude 
Williamson, retired. 

Mrs. Carmen Johnson, Colorado home demon- 
stration agent and president-elect of the National 
Home Demonstration Agents’ Association, will be 
installed as president of the Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Forth Worth, Texas, in November. 
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Mrs. Neven Kilpatrick, director of the Denver 
Dairy Council, was chairman of activities for the 
women attending the annual convention of the 
International Food and Milk Sanitarians in Glen- 


wood Springs from September 25 to 29. 


CONNECTICUT 


Home Economics Association. “Our Respon- 
sibility for Freedom” was the theme of the fall 
meeting in Hartford on October 26. 

“Curriculum Planning for Meeting Needs of 
Youth in Home and Family Life” was the theme 
of the Fall Conference of Home Economics Teachers 
at Norwich Inn, Norwich, on September 20, 21, and 
22. Margaret Alexander of the U. S. Office of 
Education was the consultant. Ernest Osborn of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke at 
the banquet on “Looking Homeward, Folks.” A 
day and a half was given to workshop groups in 
planning a curriculum to answer the needs of youth 
discovered during a 1950-51 study, “To Identify 
the Needs of Youth in Home and Family Life.” 

About People. New members of the home eco- 
nomics faculty at the University of Connecticut 
include Mrs. Jane Snow, Elna Daniels, Ada Gold- 
berg, Lela-Lillian Lones, Mary Miller, and Verna 
Moulton. 

Janet Brown, assistant home demonstration agent 
in Hartford County, was married to George Ther- 
oux of Bristol in July. 

Justina Crosby became Mrs. Arthur Williams 
of Goshen in August. 

New homemaking teachers in Connecticut towns 
are: Ellin Allnork, Bethel High; Mary Osborne, 
Housatonic Valley Regional High at Canaan; Ber- 
nice Borse and Mary Nolan, Regional High School 
No. IV at Chester; Mrs. Aileen Freaman, East 
Hartford High; Mrs. Jennie Lee Cole, Farmington 
High; Mrs. Arline P. Harland, Robert Fitch High 
at Groton; Lillian Lozyniak, Guilford High; Mrs. 
Helen C. Cain, Killingly High; E. Down Boyd, 
Hand High, Madison; Jane Spencer, Middletown 
High; Emilie Yukna, Newington High; Mrs. L. H. 
Heinrich, Mrs. Kathleen MeGuire, Mrs. Dolores 
Morris, Mrs. Marion Williams, Ann Marie Sulli- 
van, and Esther Stensby, New London High School ; 
EK. Helen Hodgson, New Milford High; Janet N. 
Nutt, North Haven Junior High; Margaret Hope, 
Putnam High School; Mrs. Marjorie G. Stevens, 
Seymour High; Agnes Matteson, Thomaston High; 
Florence Hanlon, Wethersfield High; Mrs. Dyllis 
S. Braithwait, The Gilbert School, Winchester; 
Mrs. Virginia H. Miller, Windham Rural Elemen- 
tary at Windham; and Mrs. Florence T. Markee, 
Windham Rural Elementary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association. 
tion’s box-lunch annual meeting on May 5 was the 
first meeting to be held in the AHEA’s new head- 


The Associa- 
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In those 8 states 
where the sale of 
yellow margarine is 
still prohibited, get 
Nucoa in the handy 
Measure-Pak. 
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FREE! For casy step-by-step instructions and cookie recipe for 
making this Cookie Wonderland, write to: The Best Foods, Inc. 
1 East 43rd Street, New York 17. 


So delicious..so economical because 








“NUCOA” REG. 
a Your students will welcome this quick, easy recipe for holiday 
baking. It takes only a quarter pound of Nucoa and a few simple 
ingredients! It makes a whole batch of delicious cookies . . . all 


in a matter of minutes! 


These new Holiday Cookies are sweet and crisp . . . the kind 
everyone loves! They’re rich, wholesome, economical becausé 
they’re made with New Springtime-Flavor Nucoa. This is just one 
of many valuable uses of Nucoa margarine. Your students, as 
future homemakers and home economists, should know how much 
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Another Figs, COOKiEs 
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Put all ingredients in one bowl, 
mix with pastry blender or fork 
till mixed but still crumbly. 





they're made with new NUCOA > site ee sn ten rn 


floured waxed paper. 


flavor Nucoa can add—not only as a recipe ingredient, but as a 
spread, a seasoning, in all cooking! 





The Cookie Wonderland shown above left will make an interesting, 
exciting classroom project. Your students will have a chance to use 
their artistic as well as their baking ability. The cookie landscape 
is a perfect holiday decoration for table or mantelpiece. Just write 
to The Best Foods, Inc., 1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
for simple, explicit directions and easy cookie recipe . . . free of 
charge! 


NUCO Now America’s 3 Cut in fancy shapes. Bake on 
A pn greased cookie sheet in moderate 
Most Delicious Spread oven (350° F.) 8-10 minutes. 
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quarters. High lights of the program were the 
opening coffee hour and fashion show, “A Sym- 
phony of Summer Fashions’; the presentation to 
Mildred Horton and Mrs. Ella MeNaughton of 
three gifts for the AHEA: a check for $300 for the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund from the D. C. 
Dietetic Association, a history of the Myers-Mason 
family for whom the house now owned by the 
AHEA was built (see page 706), and a drawing of 
the exterior of the building by Helen Gatz Durston; 
a tour of the headquarters; and a discussion of 
“The Role of Women in International Affairs” by 
Doris Herrick Cochrane of the Department of 


State. 


FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. The statewide 
plan for raising Florida’s contribution to the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund is sched- 
uled as the main feature of the program for the 
Association’s annual meeting at the Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach, from November 2 to 4. 

Central Florida District Association. Mrs. Lex 
Greene of Starke, a member of the Florida Chil- 
dren’s Commission and a delegate to the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, was the featured speaker at the Associa- 
tion’s dinner meeting at the Hotel Thomas in 
Gainesville in May. Mrs. Greene supplemented 
her remarks with a filmstrip and recording. 

Dorothy Ross, district chairman, reports that 
fifty dollars has been raised by this district for 
the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

“The Home Economics Story,” The Lowa State 
College film, was shown at a reception and pro- 
gram for high school and junior high school home 
economics students of Duval County, arranged on 
June 12 by the Jacksonville Dietetic Association 
and the North Florida Home Economics Associa- 
tion to help the girls understand college prepara- 
tion for a career in home economics. The film was 
followed by a panel discussion in which Mrs. Clif- 
ford E. Snedecker, president of the Beaches Branch 
of the AAUW, discussed “Homemaking: A Career 
for Every Woman”; Mrs. Julia Cobb of the Jack- 
sonville Dietetic Association, “Dietitians in De- 
mand”; Mrs. Margaret Long, supervisor of home- 
making education, “All Home Economists Teach”; 
and Mrs. Vera Walker, consultant for the State 
Welfare Board, “The Consultant in a_ Public 
Agency.” 

To house the expanded research activities in 
food and nutrition, a small air-conditioned building 
has been completed at Florida State University. 
The building will house an animal colony as well 
as chemical research facilities. 

“Today’s Home Builds Tomorrow’s World” 
was the theme of the state Senior Home Demon- 
stration Council meeting at the University of 
Florida in July. 
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About People. Katherine Simpson has been ap- 
pointed specialist in clothing and textiles in the 
Extension Service to succeed Joyce Bevis, now dis- 
trict agent for western Florida. 

Cleo Arnett is the new extension nutritionist to 
succeed Anna Mae Sikes, now state home demon- 
stration agent. 

Alice Cromartie has been appointed assistant 
food conservation specialist to succeed Grace I. 
Neely, resigned. 

Tillie Roesel, home demonstration agent, was 
honored by the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association with an award for outstanding 
work as an agent. 

Dr. Helen D. Cate has recently been named act- 
ing head of the department of food and nutrition 
at Florida State University. 

Dr. Betty M. Watts has joined the FSU staff as 
professor of food and nutrition. Her previous 
teaching and research experience was at the Uni- 
versity of California, Washington State College, 
and Syracuse University. 

Minna Rita Garris was appointed instructor in 
home and family life at Florida State University 
in September. She will serve as resident director 
of the Home Management House. 

Miami home economics teachers who recently 
retired are Annabel Lockrie and Marion Connor. 


HAWAII 


Home Economics Association. A membership 
tea was held at the home of Helen Douty, former 
president of the Oahu Home Economics Association, 
on August 28. 

About People. Mary Murai, who has a fellow- 
ship from the National Research Council, after 
completing a 4-month assignment in the Marshall 
Islands, returned to Honolulu to prepare for a 
second assignment in the Truk area of the Caroline 
Islands. Miss Murai is making a study of the 
dietary habits of several communities and is col- 
lecting food samples which will be analyzed in the 
foods and nutrition department of the Experiment 
Station under a special research grant from the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Dr. Hazel C. Murray, formerly of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, on September 1 joined the staff 
of the University of Hawaii Experiment Station as 
nutritionist. 

Vivian Winston has been appointed home demon- 
stration agent for South Oahu County. 

Erillee Honmyo has been appointed assistant 
agent for Maui County. 

New on the staff of the University of Hawaii are 
Marjorie Jorgensen, Linnie Nilssen, Marjorie Moe, 
Dorothy Henderson, and Mrs. Jessie Sato. 

Emiko Iwashita Kudo has been appointed dis- 


trict supervisor of home economies education for 


the Department of Public Instruction, Territory of 


Hawaii. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, recognizing the important chemical 
and performance differences, has ruled that Acetate and Rayon be separately 
identified. Since 1937, Acetate and Rayon, two completely different textile 
fibers have been known by the general term “Rayon.” Separate identification 
of acetate and rayon fibers is now mandatory. 

This ruling w: . be of distinct benefit to consumers. It will simplify 
shopping by providing exact knowledge of fiber content and will make proper 
care of garments easier. 

A special booklet, “Acetate, the Beauty Fiber,” contains specific infor- 
mation on what Acetate is . . . how to identify it . . . how to care for it . . . what 
to expect from it in the way of service. For free copies for your classes just fill 


in the coupon. 


Advertising Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Laura Chang is county nutritionist on the island 
of Hawaii. 


IDAHO 


The new home economics building under con- 
struction at the University of Idaho will provide 
increased facilities for the whole department but 
particularly in the fields of child development and 
equipment. 

Workshop sessions in clothing, nutrition, and 
food preservation were featured at the State Home- 
making Teachers Conference in August in Boise. 
Clothing instruction was given by Elsine Nielsen 
of the University of Idaho, and Mildred Haberly, 
Extension Service nutrition specialist, assisted with 
nutrition and food preservation phases. Mrs. 
Marie P. Ringle, new state leader of home eco- 
nomics education, was introduced to Idaho home- 
making teachers at the conference. 

The Western Regional Extension Conference 
held at the University of Idaho in July attracted 
representatives from 11 western states, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Speakers included M. L. Wilson, Mrs. 
Laurel K. Sabrosky, and Alice Linn of the U. 8. 
Extension Service; Guy L. Noble of the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, Chicago; 
and Ed Aiton of the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion. 

About People. New county home demonstra- 
tion agents this fall are Margaret Faust (Jefferson 
County) at Rigby; Bernadean Reese (Fremont 
County), St. Anthony; Patricia Lee Dixon (Bon- 
ner County), Sandpoint; Althea Hammargren 
(Boundary County), Bonners Ferry; and Helen 
Hunter (Latah County), Moscow. Gloria Taylor, 
former agent in Fremont County, has been trans- 
ferred to Gooding County. 

Mrs. Helen Mecham of Weiser, president of the 
Idaho Home Demonstration Council, was in charge 
of the second meeting of the Council in Moscow 
on October 30 and 31. 

Leatha Christensen, acting state home demon- 
stration leader, Moscow, became Mrs. Garry Poncia 
on June 25. 


ILLINOIS 


As part of the core curriculum initiated last 
year, a new five-hour course is being offered by 
the department of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois this semester. Designed to con- 
tribute to an understanding of the family, this 
course expands the principles of personal develop- 
ment given to core students last year and empha- 
sizes child development and design and manage- 
ment of the home and its furnishings. In an addi- 
tional new five-hour course to be given during the 
second semester, family relationships, family nutri- 
tion, meal and home management will be stressed. 
This culminating course will integrate all informa- 
tion given in the three previous core courses. 
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The young women enrolled in the new courses 
were chosen from the 1950-51 freshmen. From tests 
administered by the University of Illinois Bureau 
of Research and Services, they were divided into 
two matched groups of 35 each—one to enroll in 
the core curriculum and the other to continue in 
the traditional curriculum. 

Three sections of 18 students each were selected 
in similar fashion to start the core program this 
fall. Other entering freshmen will serve as a con- 
trol group. Evaluation tests, given throughout the 
year, have been revised on the basis of last year’s 
experience. Major summarizations will be made at 
the end of the sophomore and senior years. 

Two new ranch style home management 
houses are nearing completion at Eastern Illinois 
State College. 

About People. At Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Victoria Brust has succeeded Marie Poole, 
now administrative dietitian in charge of men’s 
food service at the University of Missouri. 

Vera Saar has been appointed associate professor 
of home economics at James Milliken University. 

Margaret J. Brennon, formerly on the staff ol 
the University of Iowa, became a regional home 
economist for the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
in June. Her territory includes California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Idaho, and Utah 


INDIANA 


State Home Economics Association. “The 

Challenging Present’ was the program theme of 
the two-day bi-annual meeting in Evansville 
“Moving Off Old Maps” was the subject chosen 
by Sarah E. Caldwell, N.E.A. lecturer, who gave 
the banquet address. The Saturday forenoon pro- 
gram included “Planning for Indiana’s Children” 
a follow-up of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth—and a panel discussion and 
illustration of “The Bishop Method of Teaching 
Clothing Construction.” “Can We Meet the Chal- 
lenge?” was the subject of the closing address by 
Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted. Co-operative plan- 
ning of secondary and college teachers, home econo- 
mists in business, dietitians, extension workers, and 
homemakers provided varied and enjoyable social 
activities, 

The annual summer conference for al! teachers 
of homemaking education is one phase of Indiana's 
in-service training program to help improve teach- 
ing through a better understanding of modern 
trends in homemaking education. The same three- 
day program was given in each of four districts 
under the guidance of the division of home eco- 
nomics of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop gave a two-day 
lecture and demonstration on “Modern Trends in 
Clothing Construction.” The third day was de- 
voted to “Needed Emphasis in the Homemaking 
Program for 1951-52.” 
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FREE! Candy Recipe Folder—You 
will want this recipe folder for your 
students: ‘“‘Better Homemade Can- 
dies with KARO Syrup’”’. Contains a 
wide range of recipes...from creamy 
“no-cook”” fudge to popcorn balls 
and apples-on-a-stick. Your students 
will love it! Send coupon for copies 
needed .. . today. 


KARO Syrup Makes Better Candy 


These are the reasons many cook 
books specify KARO for homemade 
candies: KARO® Syrup insures vel- 
vety texture... wonderful flavor... 
pure goodness...helps prevent candy 
from crystallizing. What’s more, 
KARO Syrup is rich in dextrose... 
food-energy sugar! Your students 
should know the KARO way to better 
homemade candies. Clip coupon now! 


There are recipes for all 


3 kinds of KARO 
* Blue Label KARO (Dark)...rich, zesty, satisfying! 


* Red Label KARO is crystal clear (Light) ... mild, 
sweet, and delicate! 


* Green Label KARO (Maple-y)... with tangy flavor! 


Jane Ashley says: 


“Let’s talk about your 
Candy-Making Classes” 
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Are you wondering about your candy 
lesson this year? Here is a wonderful 
taffy recipe—easy—thrifty—fun to make 
f  -—perfect taffy. We know you and your 
students will like this rich, mellow 
chocolate-y taffy as much as we do. 





Clip this for your candy lesson 


KARO CHOCOLATE TAFFY 


(For other simple, delicious candies made with 
Karo Syrup—send coupon below) 


2/2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
Va teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
Va teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups KARO Syrup, Red or 
Bive Label 
Ya cup water 


Combine first four ingredients in saucepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly until mixture boils. Continue cooking, 
stirring almost constantly to hard ball stage (260° F.) or until a 
small amount of mixture forms a hard ball when tested in very 
cold water. Remove from heat; add butter and vanilla, and stir 
only enough to mix. Pour into buttered pan; let stand until cool 
enough to handle. Pull candy with lightly-buttered fingers until 
it has a satin-like finish, and is light in color. Pull into long ropes, 
4 inch in diameter. Cut with scissors into inch pieces and wrap 
in waxed paper. Makes about 1 pound. 


Pan Taffy: Follow above recipe. After adding butter and 
vanilla, pour into buttered pan (8 x 8x 2 inches). When cool 
cut into squares. 
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Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept. K 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free 6-page recipe folder: 
“Better Homemade Candies with Karo Syrup” 











Send copies fo: 

Name 

School 

City Zone State 





(This of er good only in the United States) 
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Hundreds of homemakers from over the state 
attended the fourth annual summer Agricultural 
Conference which offered a special home economics 
program at Purdue University. Considered on the 
three-day program were: foods marketing, with a 
demonstration clinic to help homemakers with 
shopping problems in meats, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, canned goods, and other food items; rural 
health; lighting the home the modern way; cloth- 
ing for the family; and facing the farm program on 
family goals. 

Workshops were held at Purdue University dur- 
ing the summer on home equipment, the home 
economics curriculum in child development and 
family relations, and supervision in home eco- 
nomics. A six weeks’ homemaker’s course for 
young women not planning to attend college but 
who wish some training in home economics also 
was offered. 


IOWA 


“Planning Family-Centered Homemaking Pro- 
grams” was the theme of the annual Homemaking 
Teachers’ Conference at Iowa State College from 
August 13 to 17. Lawrence 8. Bee of the University 
of Kansas was guest leader. The teacher’s inter- 
pretation of the homemaking program to the com- 
munity was especially emphasized. 

An audio-visual aids workshop at Iowa State 
College from July 5 to 24 was attended by Iowa 
home economics teachers and extension workers. 
Registrants studied selection and use of such media 
as bulletin boards, exhibits, films, slides, demon- 
strations, illustrated talks, flannel boards, and re- 
cordings. An opportunity was given for work on 
special projects and problems. 

“Your Home Hour,” a weekly television show 
featured by Station WOI-TV at Iowa State College 
and presented every Tuesday at 4:30 p.m., is de- 
voted to home economics topics. This show, which 
started July 17, is produced by Ellen Pennell of 
the technical journalism department. 

Maye Hazen is dietitian at the University of 
Dubuque, not at Clarke College, as was incor- 
rectly stated in the April JourRNAL. 


KANSAS 


The Hill, as the campus of Kansas State College 
is known in Manhattan, served as the emergency 
station for thousands of flood victims when the 
overflowing Kansas River rolled into the lower 
parts of town in July. Home economists in resi- 
dence worked around the clock at regular and at 
volunteer tasks. Thousands of extra meals were 
served at the College cafeteria. Boiled drinking 
water was prepared for the entire campus com- 
munity. The cafeteria laundry was handled in the 
household management laboratories because com- 
mercial facilities were under water. Endless 
streams of cookies, cobblers, and puddings were 
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baked by faculty members. Hundreds of trays 
“were prepared for refugees who seemed unable to 
leave their camp cots, their typhoid shots having 
proved too much after harrowing flood experiences. 

Infant formulas were prepared with the help of the 
nutrition staff. The campus functioned under less 
strain as the water receded, but nearly three weeks 
elapsed before emergency feeding ended. 

The State Health Education Workshop was 
held at the University of Kansas with Mary Reeves, 
regional consultant of the Children’s Bureau, and 
R. E. Shank of Washington University as con- 
sultants. 

A Graduate Workshop on Family Life, with 
emphasis on teaching in secondary schools, was 
conducted for two weeks in June by the depart- 
ment of child welfare and euthenies at Kansas 
State College. 

Problems of home production and preserva- 
tion of food were emphasized at the Farmers Home 
Administration’s annual county committee train- 
ing meeting. Marian V. Hester and Mrs. Elaine L. 
Allen were in charge of the program. 

New quarters in Sumpter Hall are now occupied 
by the department of home economics at Friends 
University. Laboratories, offices, and living and 
dining areas have new equipment and _ furnish- 
ings. 

About People. Pearl Rorabaugh of the State 
Board of Health is giving a series of food demon- 
strations in co-operation with the Indian Service. 

Helen Ger Olson has joined the staff of the 
division of maternal and child health of the Kansas 
Board of Health. 

Evelyn Cedarlund, formerly of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, has joined the staff at 
the University of Illinois. 

Ruth Franzen is teaching clothing and textiles 
at the University of Kansas. 

At Kansas State College, Mrs. Katherine Hess 
has returned after 15 months abroad (She was in 
Seoul as a Smith-Mundt grantee, was evacuated 
to Japan, went to the University of the Philip- 
pines to teach and organize courses, and spent the 
spring and early summer touring Asia and Europe.) ; 
Martha M. Kramer, who had 3 months’ leave for 
travel, visited in Dorset, England, met Mrs. Hess 
in France, and then went to Switzerland, Italy, and 
Austria; Lois Schulz was at the University of Min- 
nesota for three weeks as consultant for the Work- 
shop in Child Development and Human Relations; 
Gladys Bellinger and Florence McKinney served as 
consultants at Lake Geneva for the National 
Family Life Conference; Gladys Vail was a con- 
sultant for the livestock and meats research work 
group of the National Marketing Research Work- 
shop; Hazel Molzen resigned to teach in the high 
school at Mulvane, Kansas; Lenoir Sjogren is a new 
instructor in institutional management to substitute 
for Nina Edelblute, now on leave; Mrs. Grace Shu- 
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NUTRITION 
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lengthens 


lhe Span of [lealth / 





A longer health span, not merely a 
longer life span, is the goal of every 
_ adult. A recent authoritative article 
= = reviews nutrition problems in rela- 
tion to aging.* Among the many es- 
sentials of good nutrition covered 





— _ 
by the article are the amounts and 


kinds of food needed by older persons, 


We are reminded that total energy requirements 
decrease with advancing years. The needs for 
certain food nutrients, on the other - 
hand, are thought by some to in- , 
crease even above those of earlier 
adult years. Thus, critical selection 
of foods which yield the maximum 
in nutrients for minimum return in 


° ° ° —— él Ps 
calories becomes particularly im- Kees 





portant. Protein and calcium are fre- 

quently deficient in the diets of older persons. Fail- 
ure of such persons to consume adequate amounts 
of dairy foods is a major factor in creating these de- 
liciencies. 

The article points out that: “Milk is not only a val- 
uable source of protein but also a 
major source of calcium... . There 
is no reason whatever why the 
usual protein foods, such as milk 
products, cannot be employed to 
maintain adequate protein intake. 














... The major food sources of calcium are milk, cheese, 
ice cream, green vegetables, and legumes.’’* 

In the main these generalizations for aging per- 
sons are in line with recently pub- 
lished findings of dietary studies 
and balance experiments on groups 
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of older women.** 
Long established dietary habits seams 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
nutrition of the aged. Certain foods 
are often routinely omitted because 
they are difficult to prepare or to eat. Dairy products, 
because they are liquid or relatively soft in consist- 
ency and can be used without preparation, lend them- 
selves to the special needs of older persons. 
*Stieglitz. E. J. Nutrition problems of geriatric medicine. J. Am. Med. 


Assn. 142:1070 (April 8) 1950 


**Ohlson, M. A., Jackson, L., Boek, J., Cederquist, D. C., Brewer, 
W. D.. and Brown, E. G. Nutrition and dietary habits of aging 
women. Am. J. Public Health 40:1101 (Sept.) 1950 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri 
tion statements in the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


wo DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 






FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 





Since 1915 .. . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
has been devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use 
of dairy products. 
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gart is the new co-ordinator of food services for 
the college residence halls; Catherine Turner is 
food service director for Northwest Hall; Mrs. 
Florence Harris Walker is food service director 
at Van Zile Hall; Sang Wong Wu of Korea, Chris- 
tene Harries, Mrs. Patty H. Mears, Mrs. Evelyn 
L. May, and Mrs. Bess Oliver are new research 
assistants in foods and nutrition; Ruth Kubler is 
research assistant in textiles; Mrs. Sarah G. Hoover 
is graduate assistant in household economics; and 
Margaret Steffan is a new graduate assistant in 
child welfare and euthenics. 


KENTUCKY 

“The Homemaking Program, the Community, 
and You” was the theme of the state meeting for 
home economics teachers at the FFA Camp in 
Hardinsburg from August 13 to 16. Irwin Sanders 
of the University of Kentucky, the conference con- 
sultant, discussed with the group “The Roles of the 
Home Economies Teacher in the Community,” 
“The Family in the Community,” and ‘“‘Guides for 
Studying the Community.” New techniques of 
group work also were studied and tried out at the 
conference. Curriculum guide material developed 
at the summer workshop at the University of Ken- 
tucky was discussed at the meeting. 

Short summer courses and refresher courses 
were popular with Kentucky home demonstration 
agents. Ten agents and the two assistant state 
leaders attended short courses in other states, while 
40 agents attended refresher courses in tailoring 
and landscaping at the University of Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 


The quantity cookery class at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, in order to gain experience in 
planning, purchasing, preparing, and serving food 
to large groups, served the noon meal to those who 
attended the three elementary education work- 
shops. The class is under the direction of Mary 
Collins. 

Recognizing the need for instructors to carry 
on arts and crafts in elementary and high schools, 
the department of industrial education, in co- 
operation with the home economics department at 
Northwestern State College, offered a three-week 
workshop in connection with the regular summer 
program. Enrollment in the workshop was limited 
to in-service teachers. Areas explored in the 
course consisted of leather, reed, silk screen print- 


ing, cork, art metal, and weaving with yarn, raffia, 


and native grasses. The responses from members 
who participated in the workshop revealed an active 
interest in crafts not only for enrichment purposes 
‘in the school but as a hobby and a vocation. 
“Building a Family-Centered Homemaking 
Program” was the theme of the home economics 
section meetings at the Third Annual Vocational 
Education Conference sponsored by the State De- 
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partment of Education at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity from August 26 to 29. “Making Nutrition 
Work” was the keynote of the joint sessions of the 
nutrition education and school lunch sections and 
for one joint session with the home economics 
section for which Mrs. Ercel Eppright of The Iowa 
State College was principal consultant. 

About People. Mary Esther Roberson of Arca- 
dia is teaching textiles and clothing at North- 
western State College. 

Pear! LeFevre has retired as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Richland Parish. 

Charlotte Nicholson has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of child development at Southwestern 


Louisiana Institute. 


MAINE 


Home Economics Association. Association 
members reviewed a recruitment film at the annual 
meeting and voted to purchase it to route to high 
schools of the state as part of the recruitment 
program. 

A large group of graduating seniors from Farm- 
ington State Teachers College and the University 
of Maine were accepted into membership in an 
impressive ceremony conducted by the Association's 
president, Mrs. Agnes Gibbs, and Florence Jenkins, 
a life member of the Association. 

About People. Staff changes at the University 
of Maine include the appointment of Dr. Marion 
D. Sweetman as head of the department of home 
economics to succeed Dr. Lowse Stedman. now 
director of home economics at the University of 
Minnesota; Vrs. Thelma Berry, previously of 
Syracuse University and Nasson College, as as- 
sistant professor of textiles and clothing; Wrs 
Elizabeth Me yer, lecturer in orientation and family 
life courses; and Mrs. Mary McLintock and Mrs 
Mildred Schrumpf as part-time instructors 

Mrs. Bernice Schwab of Washington, D. C., has 
joined the staff of Farmington State Teachers Col- 
lege to be in charge of the child development and 
nursery school group and to teach the freshman 
foods course. She succeeds Mrs. Gladys Sims, who 
held a temporary position last semester. 

New faculty members at Nasson College are: 
Margaret H. Frink, recently of Russell Sage Col- 
lege, as professor of home economics and resident 
director of the home management house; and 
Elizabeth M. Crawley, who succeeds Mrs. Thelma 
Berry as instructor in clothing. 

Marguerite Little, extension family life specialist 
in Pennsylvania, assisted this fall in training Maine 
home demonstration agents in the job of caring for 


children at meetings. 


MARYLAND 


A workshop on “New Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education’ was held by Baltimore teach- 
ers from June 18 to 22. More than fifty partici- 
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Newest AHEA Publication 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 





Food and Nutrition 
WHATS THE ANSWER 
about the Place of 


Processed Foods 


. . . Pasteurized Milk 
. . . Pressure-Cooked Foods 


in Family Meals 


Prepared by a special committee of the 
AHEA Food and Nutrition Division 


What's the Answer? contains answers to the practi- 
cal questions both teachers and homemakers are 
asking about the nutritional value of processed foods, 
pasteurized milk, and pressure-cooked foods in 
family meals. 

Replies from 19 of the country’s leading nutrition 
specialists to questions on these subjects have been 
assembled in the form of two round-table discus- 
sions. written as radio scripts. The scripts may be 
used as radio programs; as the text for a classroom 
nutrition round table presented by the students; or 
as source material for editors, teachers, Extension 


Service workers. and homemakers. 


Price 25 cents 


American Home Economies Association 
1600 Twentieth Street. N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


~I 
i | 
or 


THE DOLE HAWAIIAN PARTY BOOK IS 


Puosting with ideas 


FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS 




















Helps you plan, decorate, and prepare food for 
school club, P.T.A., and faculty meetings... teas, 
receptions for new teachers, guest speakers, celeb- 
rities...holiday parties, fund-raising events, and 


A COPY OF 
“HOW YOU CAN GIVE HAWAIIAN PARTIES” 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Here’s just the kind of teachers’ aid you’ve been looking 
for. Just reading its forty pages will inspire you. And 
the suggestions are given in such detail that you can go 
ahead on any one with confidence. What’s more, many 
of the recipes in the book are ideal for classroom lessons. 


TEACHERS: For your free copy 


of “How You Can Give Hawaiian 
Parties,” write us giving your name, 
address, school in which you teach. 
Additional single copies available at 
25c per copy; in quantities of 50 or 
more, 15c per copy. Address —Patricia 
Collier, Dole Home Economist, Dept. 707-T, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 6, California. 








ag 


pated in the lectures and discussions on revitaliz- 
ing and broadening the Baltimore program. 

“Home Economics’ Contribution to a_ Better 
World” was discussed by Edna Amidon of the 
Home Economics Education Service, U.S. Office 
of Education; “What Is Happening to Education” 
by Hollis Calwell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; “Here We Are To-day” by Nellie 
Buckey, supervisor of home economics education 
in Baltimore; “Explaining Ways of Developing 
Homemaking Programs” by Lillian Locke, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; and “A Super- 
visory Program to Meet Our Needs,” by Mrs. 
Katherine R. Conafay, assistant supervisor of 
home economics education in Baltimore. 

About People. Mrs. Gertrude Bowie Marsh 
resigned as state supervisor of the school lunch 
program in June and was succeeded on August 1 
by Eleanor Weagly, former supervisor of school 
cafeterias for the Board of Education of Prince 
George’s County, Upper Marlboro. Flora Schrover 
has succeeded Miss Weagley. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The First Red Cross Instructors Training 
Course in Home Nursing for the southeastern area 
was offered at the University of Mississippi dur- 
ing June and July. 

The Fifth State-Wide School Lunch Managers 
Institute, a co-operative project of the State De- 
partment of Education, State Board of Health, 
and home economics department of the University 
of Mississippi, brought 187 managers to the train- 
ing course at the University from June 11 to 23. 

The Fourth Annual School Lunch Workshop, 
held at Mississippi Southern College from July 23 
to August 3, was the same type co-operative pro)j- 
ect as that at the University. Classes were taught 
by school lunch area supervisors, the district nu- 
tritionist, members of the State Board of Health, 
and consultants in the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

About People. Louise Edwards is teaching 
home management and family relations at Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. 

Merle Wade joined the staff of the Mississippi 
Experiment Station in August. 

Dorothy Dickins of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station was a guest lecturer for the seminar on 
Studies and Research in the Social Aspects of 
Textiles and Clothing at Michigan State College 
from August 6 to 24. 

Mrs. Vera Barnette is in charge of classes in 
family life at the University of Mississippi. 

Sara Knight of the University of Mississippi 
was summer counselor at the Merrill-Palmer Camp. 


MISSOURI 


“Better Teaching Through a Better Understand- 
ing of Youth” was the theme of the Annual Con- 
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ference for Teachers of Home Economics. Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Duvall of the National Council on 
Family Relations was the key speaker and con- 
sultant. 

A refresher course in nutrition was lield at the 
University of Missouri on October 4 and 5 for 
professional home economists. It was sponsored 
by the department of home economics and the 
Extension Service. 

A summer workshop for teachers of home 
economics was held for four weeks on the campus 
of the University of Missouri under sponsorship of 
the department of home economics education. 
Muriel W. Brown of the U.S. Office of Education 
was the consultant. 

About People. New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Missouri are: Elizabeth 
Selke, formerly of Oklahoma A & M College, as 
associate professor of foods and nutrition; Jean 
Goodall, former staff member and graduate stu- 
dent at Syracuse University, as instructor in re- 
lated art; and Mary A. Tims of Alabama as in- 
structor in textiles and clothing. 


MONTANA 


A Family Life Conference at Montana Stat 
College from July 15 to 21 featured lectures and 
discussions on marriage, problems concerning chil- 
dren, and family relationships. Speakers included 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, U.S. Extension Service; 
Mrs. Warren 8. Funk, parent consultant for Sta- 
tion KSOO at Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and 
C. Jay Skidmore of Utah State College 

A curriculum study to help in the revision of 
the present curriculum has been started at Mon- 
tana State College. fesults of a workshop with 
which Rua Van Horn of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion assisted and questionnaries sent to women 
who have graduated in home economics since 1945 
will be used in the final revision. 

Buying problems of the housewife of today 
were discussed at a meeting in Great Falls of re- 
tail clothing merchants, county agents, two cloth- 
ing leaders from each home demonstration club, 
and Lora Hilyard, extension clothing specialist for 
Montana. 

About People. Mrs. Frances Patten, forme 
state home demonstration leader in Montana, will 
be acting head of home economics at Montana 
State College while Katharine Roy is teaching in 
Crreece. 

The new dormitory director at Montana State 
College is Betty V. Johnson, formerly dormitory 
manager at the University of Lllinois. 

Mrs. Peggy Dunne Bretz, home economics pub- 
lications assistant at Montana State College, has 
been succeeded by Alys Reeder, a '51 graduate of 
Kansas State College. Mrs. Bretz resigned to 
join her husband, who is returning from service in 
the Navy. 
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NEW ELECTRIC RANGE 
REFERENCE HANDBOOK 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


LATEST IN WESTINGHOUSE SERIES 
RELEASED TO SCHOOLS 


Answering a long-felt need in the Home Economics 
teaching field is a new Westinghouse Reference 
Handbook, “Household Electric Ranges”. This 32- 
page booklet provides up-to-date background on 
the whole field 
of electric 
cookery. It 
goes into vita- 
min research 
and the rules 
for protective 
cooking. It 
covers the his- 
tory of cook- 
ing, from 
ancient times 
to today. Con- 
struction of modern electric ranges is discussed. 
There is a chapter on the use of electric ranges, 
including the new features of electric ranges on 
today’s market. One chapter deals with care of 
the range in the home. There is even a section on 
efficient kitchen planning. In the photograph, Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, Director of the Westinghouse Home 
Economics Institute, is showing this new booklet 
to Miss Jane Grau, Supervisor of Product Research 
for the Duquesne Light Co. of Pittsburgh. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH 
IMPORTANT 


Much of this Reference Handbook is based on 
results of the continuing research carried on by the 
Home Economics Institute at Westinghouse. The 
family nutrition study and the startling discoveries 
uncovered by this investigation are also capsuled. 
Here is a reference book which can be used as the 
basis for a complete course, as a teaching guide for 
several class periods or as source material for but 
one lecture in your Home Economics classes. 


WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The Household Electric Range Reference Hand- 
book may be obtained by writing to Westinghouse. 
One copy will be sent free to a teacher; additional 
copies are available at 5c each. If you want addi- 
tional copies, please enclose check, money order or 
currency with your order. No stamps, please. Sup- 
porting student fact folder . . . a six-page condensa- 
tion of the larger book . . . will be sent free in quan- 
tities for classroom use. There are also many other 
teaching aids available, including four other 
Reference Handbooks. The Teaching Aids Catalog 
lists all these aids and briefly describes each. It will 
be sent free on request. 

Address all requests to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Consumer Education, Department 
Ji{11, 250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. See 
coupon section for handy order blank. 
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Teach Classes 


Speed Cooking 
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with a Westinghouse Electric Range 


Every teacher knows that the most 
effective way to teach modern home- 
making is with modern equipment! 
Installation of a new Westinghouse 
Speed-Electric Range in your class- 
room gives you a chance to show your 
classes electric cooking at its best! 

The unbelievably fast SUPER 
SPEED COROX® Unit on a Westing- 
house Commander Range gets RED 
HOT in 30 seconds. It heats piping 
hot soup for four, or brings fresh or 
frozen vegetables to steaming, or pan- 
fries bacon to luscious crispness... 
in only three minutes. 

Imagine what this means in teach- 
ing electric cooking to classes! 





MIRACLE 
SEALED OVEN 


keeps all heat inside. 
Bake in any rack 
position with perfect 
results every time. 


-.. of course, 
it’s electric! 


Only Westinghouse Speed-Electric Range has Super Speed COROX Unit 





See your Westinghouse dealer today! 





GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment ... at a special price for 
schools ... and have the appliances replaced yearly at no 
additional charge. Students and teachers are always using 
up-to-date equipment when schools participate in this Plan. 








YOU CAN BE 


= gs “: Westinghouse 
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Refrigerator + Laundromat « Electric Sink « Roaster Oven + Dryer» Water Heater 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 





1. United Fruit Company 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit”, free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


2. National Agricultural Supply Co. 


Please send me your free NASCO 
catalog to make supply buying 
easier. Order practically every- 
thing needed for class-work and 
home demonstration projects. 


3. Nat’l. Elec. Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Farm & Home Freezer 
Section 


Mail promptly for your free copy 
of “The Home Freezer Way to 
Better Home Management.” This 
16-page teacher's manual is based 
upon research from authoritative 
sources, includes latest improve- 
ments in freezer teacher technique. 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


'2ee@esecee78st fF WwW i 


4. Celanese Corporation of 
America 


Please send me without charge 
copies of the booklet, “Acetate, the 
Beauty Fiber”, which contains all 
the facts about acetate . . . what 
it is, how to recognize acetate fab- 
rics ... how to care for them, 
how they will perform. (Send for 
copies to distribute to your pupils. ) 


5. American Can Company 


“High School Manual on Com- 
mercially Canned Foods,” “Choice 
Recipes and Menus Using Canned 
Foods,” “The Canned Food Hand- 
book,” for classroom distribution. 
Indicate number below. 


6. California Prune and Apricot 
Growers Association 


A new Education Kit consisting 
of 16-page handbook called: 
“Prunes: A Sunsweet Study”, a 4- 
page student or consumer folder, 
quiz sheet with keyed answers. 
Please state number of folders and 
quiz sheets needed. 








Name 


Street 


City Zone 
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7. Gerber Products Company 


Please send me without charge a 
copy of the Teacher's Manual and 
Student Leaflet. 


8. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 


Free copy of Household Electric 
Range Reference Handbook and 
Teaching Aids Catalog, which lists 
a variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects. 
Also separate Motion Picture Cata- 
log. See advertisement on page 757. 


9. Nat’l. Electric Manufacturers 
Association 


32-page teachers manual— 
“Electric Cooking—a Simplifie: 
Art.” To help you teach electri: 
cooking. Prepared by a nationall) 
known authority. 


10. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Pape: 
Maid household aids as: Cooker 
Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper 
Shelf Paper, Pie Tape, Freeze: 
Paper, Pressing Parchment, Plac: 
Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Pape: 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


11. Swift & Company 


Free! “Our Best Hamburger Rec 
ipes” by Martha Logan contains 
over 100 new and interesting ham- 
burger dishes. Collected in this 
one valuable cook-booklet are rec 
ipes for appetizers, variations 0 
the hamburger-on-a-bun favorite 
meat loaves and meat rolls, cas 
seroles, salads—even a jellied loa 
for hot weather eating. Each o! 
your students will certainly want 
one of these booklets to keep. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 689 
Tue Best Foops, Inc. 746, 747 . | 
FOOD MILL@ by Foley 1-CUP Foley SIFTER 5-CUP Foley SIFTER 
= : Mashes... rices. Sifts flour right into Comes apart to wash! 
lHe Borpen CoMPANy Cover 2 strains. . . . . $2.19 measuring cup.. 89¢ Spring action.. $1.49 
CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 740 
; : _ =—_ 
Corn Propucts SALES COMPANY 79] a ‘ . 
Pr. 
C C . . a ~— sm : 
-ELANESE “CORPORATION OF MERICA 
; . eo Foley CHOPPER Foley BLENDING FORK Foley JUICER 
{ . . . ° ° . 
SUBSIDIARY 49 3 stainless blades with 6slanted prongsspeed Strains as it juices — 
spring action... 89¢ mixing... . . 49¢ fits over cup 39¢ 
’ > ) “5 “FeO Pee ewww eww e@oeeee=2eo —-——-----— a 
Courpon PAGE 190 r FOLEY MFG. CO } 
§ 3467 N.E. Sth St., Minneapolis 18, Minn ' 
; . == I P ase send me [) Free copy of new recipe booklet 
FoLtey MANUFACTURING COMPANY 759 I «Foley Shortcuts with Favorite Foods" 0) Pro- ¢ 
i fessional Courtesy Discount (1) School Discount 4 
‘ . . y for laboratory use 1 
GENERAL Foops CORPORATION 762, 763 1 Nome Title ! 
: School or Organization ' 
: e i Address i 
GENERAL Mitts. Ine. 764 1 City Zone State 1 
eee EE = 
Available at Department, Chain, and Hardware Stores 
GERBER Propucts COMPANY 081 
HaAwalAN PineappLe Company. Lrp. 755 : 
-en Papillote 
HorrMan-LaRocut 686 
When famous chefs want to offer 
something extra-special they cook 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT . ee roe 
it en papillote—in parchment. 
COMPANY io9 + KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
Krart Foops COMPANY 760. 761 — odors, too. Try it. 
NASH KELVINATOR CORPORATION Cover | 
k Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SupPLY CoMPANY 759 Coo ery sw wae ae 
Dusting Pie Tape Baking Cups 
Parchment Freezer Kalacloths Place Mats 


. -9 
NATIONAL Dairy COUNCIL oo KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURERS 





ASSOCIATION 688. 743 


a . . Are You Using This Handy 
NESTLE S CHOCOLATE COMPANY 687 “HOME EC” Catalog Shopping Service? 


SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 





Pale ae © 
Pet MILK CoMPANyY 684 Use A NASCO Catalog 
Only One Order To Write 
PRocTER AND GAMBLE COMPANY Cover 3 Only One Bill To Submit 
FAST SERVICE * A Convenient Supply 
: Source For— 
SWIFT & COMPANY Opposite 088 Books « Exhibit Supplies + Laboratory 
Equipment «+ Periodicals + Educational 
Charts and Films « Kitchenwore «+ Elec- 
— ” a ae i o« ‘ trical Appliances + Sewing Equipment « 
Unirep Fruir CoMPANY 682, 683 enhies o Cameras ¢ Petlery 0 Candies 
Get Your Copy FREE Now 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 757 NASCO Inc 








Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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A timely demonstration... 7H HE FALL 
with CHEESE SAUCE 


This good-looking, good-eating main 
dish is both nutritious and economical 











1. In the top of a double boiler, melt one-half pound of your 
favorite he te variety —the famous cheese food, Velveeta, 
for mild cheddar flavor, or one of the Kraft pasteurized proc- 
ess cheeses: Kraft American for medium-mellow or “Old 
English” Brand for sharp cheese flavor. 





5. Gradually add '¢ cup of milk to the melted Velveeta, 
Kraft American, or “Old English,” stirring constantly until 
sauce is smooth, 


SHARP 
cheddar flavor 


For easy-made 
SMOOTH CHEESE SAUCE 


choose one of these 


All three of these Kraft golden 
varieties always imelt to per- 
fection. Your choice of which 
to use is determined by flavor 
preference. 








2. Trim leaves from a head of cauliflower. Cook cauli- 
flower in a small amount of boiling, salted water. When just 
tender, drain and season with salt, pepper and butter or 
Parkay margarine. 





6. Place hot cauliflower in center of chop plate and sur- 
round with fagots of hot string beans and broiled tomato 
halves. Pour cheese sauce over cauliflower. Serve at once 


RICH YET MILD 


cheddar flavor ° 
“7 


MEDIUM-MELLOW 
cheddar flavor 








THE 
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Of course there are many ways of arrang- _ adds protein to this attractive main dish. 
ing a vegetable platter—but here is a Ounce for ounce there is no other basic food 
favorite one in the Kraft Kitchen. A com- that matches cheese for high quality, complete 


bination that is timely right now—season- _ protein... . for calcium, phosphorus and other 


ably and budget-wise. Point out that cheese _ nutrients from milk. KRart Foops Company, 





3. Julienne string beans and cook until tender in a mini- 4. Cut unpeeled tomatoes in half crosswise and broil. 
mum of boiling salted water. Drain. Season with salt, pepper, Sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot with butter or Parkay 
and butter or Parkay margarine. margarine. 





THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY Bg E> (& BE "a | 





Students Thrill with Pride 
Over “Own-Made” Jelly 


“Own-made”’ jams and jellies 
provide a very real sense of ac- 
complishment, not only through 
the immediate success of creat- 
ing, but because they last and 
provide pride and pleasure for 
the future. Your students will be 
excited over serving their jelly to 
the family,sobesuretohavethem 
make enough to “‘go round.” 
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Try One of These Thrilling, News-Making Recipes 


Your first jelly-making session could be successfully head 
lined with any one of the wonderful jams and jellies featured 
in the exciting, new leaflet of quick and easy recipes pr 
pared for classroom use. For instance, you might choose a 
luscious blended flavor like Pineapple-Strawberry Jam. Or 
a perennial favorite like Grape Juice Jelly. Or perhaps a 
taste-tempting novelty like Tomato Juice Jelly. They’re al! 
truly delicious—and so easy to demonstrate. Why not send 
for your free copy today? 

**To get your recipe leaflet featuring frozen fruits and juices 


free, just write Frances Barton, General Foods Consumer 
Service, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BIGGEST NEWS IN JELLY-TEACHING HISTORY! 


New approach makes jelly teaching 
fast...easy...sure...complete 


ALL YEAR ROUND! 





IT’S ALWAYS JELLY-MAKING TIME WITH 
(ERTO OR SURE-JELL AND FROZEN FRUITS OR 
JUICES OR BOTTLED JUICES! 


Tiday, jelly making has come into its own as a simple, 
easy cooking-lesson subject. Teachers no longer have 
to wait for the ‘““Jelly-Making Season”’ (formerly almost 
ver just as school started in the fall). Frozen fruits 
provide an infinite variety of jam- and jelly-making 
possibilities at any time of the year—and the frozen or 
bottled juices allow quick, easy demonstrations with 
the minimum of preparation. 

Thanks to Certo and Sure-Jell—the two famous 
natural fruit pectin products—and the use of frozen 
_ oh fruits or juices or bottled juices, the 

. principles of jelly making can now be 
demonstrated the year round in just 
o? 15 minutes! What’s more, you know 
the jam or jelly made by this method 
will come out perfectly—clear, firm, 
sparkling—rich with ripe, fresh- 
fruit flavor, fragrance and color that 
haven’t been “‘boiled away.” 








rane 


CERTO OR SURE-JELL—THE NATURAL 
FRUIT PECTINS—MAKE JELLY TEACHING 
EASY AND SURE! 

Even the best of cooks could never be absolutely certain 
Whether fruit juices would “jell’’ properly by the 
old-fashioned “‘long-boil’’ method. The success of any 
old-method recipe depended on many factors—the con- 
dition of the fruit, the amount of sugar and water used, 
time of cooking (arrived at by “guess’?)—and the 
amount of pectin (nature’s “‘jellying’’ substance) in 
the fruit. Now, when we supply the exact amount of 
pectin and acid needed—worked out scientifically in 
every Certo and Sure-Jell recipe—there are no “‘failures.”’ 


The fine art of jelly making—(one greatly appreciated by all 
who know good food) —has always presented a problem to 
home economics teachers. The high cost of out-of-season fruits, 
the tedious fruit preparation, the traditional long-boil method 


all made it difficult as a classroom subject. 


NEW METHOD THOROUGHLY TESTED 


Comparative flavor tests, carefully made in our 
General Foods Experimental Kitchens, have proved 
that jams and jellies made with Certo or Sure-Jell were 
preferred because of richer, better flavor over those made 
the old-fashioned way. And because precious juices are 
not boiled away—there is a 50°; greater yield! 





JELLY-LESSON COLOR FILMS 
NOW AVAILABLE* FOR YOUR CLASSROOM! 


1. A new 20-minute color 
movie about “‘own made”’ 
jams and jellies now avail- 
able for loan upon request. 
2. FREE—an instruc- 
tional, color slide film, giv- 


ing a complete jelly-mak- 
ing demonstration, also 
available upon request. 

3. With the films are 
teacher’s guides and take- 
home material on request. 


The movie, slide film and guides provide you with ma- 
terial for a complete jelly demonstration all prepared 
under the supervision of leading educators and General! 
Foods home economists. 


*Send requests for slide film prints or movie loan (along 
with Ist and 2nd choice of dates) to Frances Barton, 
General Foods Consumer Service, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















Teach Jam and Jelly Making 
the new way with Certo and Sure-Jell 


America’s Favorite 
Natural Fruit 


Pectin Products 


Products of General Foods 
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--- A Time for “Carrying the Ball” 


Not that we’d change the rules of football, but there 
is a time when the game can be won only when every- 
at the same time. When it comes 


“e 


one “‘carries the ball’’ 
to the problem of our children’s 
that time is now. 


poor eating habits, 


Wouldn’t you say it was a mighty serious matter 
that more than half our youngsters are not meeting 
minimum dietary standards necessary for robust 
health? In a recent study conducted among 59,727 
children, 40% 
and only 33%, 
showed a lack in all basic food groups and at all 
economic levels. 


of their diets rated “‘Poor,’’ 27%, ‘Fair,’ 


“Good.” Significantly, the survey 


These sorry figures indicate great need for improve- 
And the place to begin is in the schools, for 
them the entire community can best be 


ment. 
through 
reached. 
certainly, is an opportunity for the entire 
with its vast reservoir of nutrition 


Here, 
food industry, 
knowledge and research facilities ...and educators, 
with their enormous opportunity for reaching and in- 
fluencing the youth of America, to join with parents 


and children in an all-out offensive against this problem 


In school after school, we have seen coordinated 


nutrition-education programs improve eating habits. 


booklet 


Write for challenging new based on diet 


survey results. 
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Education Section Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE booklet 
“What Children Eat” 


Name.... 


Business Address 


City State 
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id you get your copies of these 
2. New Crisco Manuals? 


“Better Baking’ Manual. A “must have’ for 


every teaching kit! Big. easy-reading, 26-page booklet! 





Gives newest, best baking techniques ; time-saving bak- 
ing tips; tested Crisco recipes for pies, cakes, cookies, 


hot breads. Ideas galore to brighten up baking classes! 


“Proper Frying’ Manual. Another new and valu- 
able teaching aid from the Crisco Test Kitchen. Covers 
allessentials of proper frying —equipment, best methods 
for pan and deep-frying, handy check list of causes and 
cures for frying problems! Plus menu suggestions, 


carefully selected demonstration recipes! 


Ii you haven't received your sample manuals, please write to the address 
below. Samples will be mailed to you, together with order forms so you 
can send for FREE COPIES FOR CLASS DISTRIBUTION 








“AAnd dont miss this 
FREE FULLCOLOR 
FILM STRIP 


“Fried Foods — for Menu Magic”’ 


Visual education as students like it! Step-by-step presentation 
of proper frying methods for delicious, crisply browned meats, 
fish, vegetables and fruits. Film runs approximately 20 min- 
utes. Comes complete with teacher’s manual and leaflets for 
A SARRA PRODUCTION 


students 


tte Procter 6 Genter Cony 









FREE ON REQUEST! If a 35 mm projector is available, be ve 


sure to order this film strip for your visual aids library. Use 


order form enclosed with sample manuals or write 


Procter & Gamble, Home Economics Dept. 


Crisco, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


When you use Crisco you're using 


America’s most popular brand of shortening 


for cakes 
Pastry frying 


ISCO 


. ITS DIGESTIBLE ! 
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Broiling, baking, or surface cooking—whatever the 
operation, a Kelvinator Electric Range will deliver amazing 


heat-up speed to help your students make the most of precious 
laboratory time! 


Think of it—the broiling unit gets sizzling hot in 10 seconds! 
Mammoth right-hand oven preheats to 350° in less than 5 
minutes! Rocket Surface Unit heats up in mere seconds! 


Not only do you get new heat-up speed with Kelvinator but 
every surface unit gives you 7 different heats, ranging from 
dependably-even low to extra-fast intense high heat. Exactly 
the right accurately-regulated heat for every type of surface 
cooking! Uniformly fine results every time! 


So well-controlled is heat distribution that you can bake 
6 pies or 8 loaves of bread in the huge right-hand oven with- 
out once re-arranging pans! And the “Automatic Cook” 


Ger more... 
Ger hKehxnator 


enables you to teach all the convenience and ease of cooking 
complete meals in the oven . automatically! 


To appreciate fully the many advantages this beautiful 
double-oven model offers your laboratory, visit your Kelvinator 
Dealer. And ask about special school prices 


New “Colormatic’’ Controls— 
7 jewelled lights, each a dif- 
ferent color to tell you which 
of the exact heats is on! You 
get the same accurately regu- 
lated heat every time . . . the 


same fine results every time! 


It's fun to teach the convenience 
of automatic cooking with this 
Kelvinator Electric Range. Put 
food in the oven, set the con- 
trols, leave the rest to the 
“Automatic Cook.’’ An impor- 


tant aid to good management! 


KELVINATOR 
DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR 


CORPORATION «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





